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Only the few who are sane and sensilie ever realize how wide is the difference between 
true liberty and unbridled license. On October 16, 1794, Marie Antoinette paid the penalty 
for endeavoring to promote true liberty as represented in the struggles of the American 
colonies. Had the queen not influenced the king to send French soldiers and sailors to 
America, these troops would not have been inoculated with the fever for a republican form. 
of government that developed into a reign of terror, of madness, of butchery. 
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THE LITTLE BOY’S FAIRY GODFATHER AND THE FLOWERS 
BY HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


“Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies; 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower; but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


HE little boy and his mother were 

standing on the street corner wait- 
ing for a car. They were dressed in 
clean, pretty summer things, and the lit- 
tle boy’s garments, from the blue collar 
on his little Oliver Twist suit, which just 
matched the blue of his eyes, to his nice 
white stockings and patent leather pumps, 
showed that somebody had given his ap- 
pearance a great deal of care and thought. 


But the little boy took his clothes as a. 


matter of course and regarded thé world 
about him with bright, curious eyes. 
The tracks of the suburban line were 
intergrown with grass and weeds. The 
little boy had lived in the city all his life, 
but he went often to his grandmother’s 
house in the country, and he was used to 
seeing the green things that stick up out 
of the ground and sometimes bear bright- 
colored blossoms. He had always taken 
them, like his clothes, as a matter of 
course, but this morning, perhaps because 
he had grown unusually fast over night, 
or because his fairy godfather had begun 
to open his eyes, or because in some fis- 
sure of his little clogged, human brain 
there lurked a divine spark of the will-to- 
understand, he looked about him and be- 
gan to see and think and wonder; and 
his mind formed instantly the deepest, 
most philosophic of all human questions, 
“Why?” He stooped down and pulled 
up some grasses and looked at them. 


There were two different kinds. One 
had a long stem with the end thickened 
to the size of a lead pencil and covered 
with little feathered knobs; the other 
waved a soft plume. 

“Look,” said the little boy to his 
mother. “Why is this piece this way and 
the other piece like this?” 

But his mother had lived a long while 
perfectly satisfied to have the wherefore 
of her surroundings unexplained. 


FEATHERED KNOBS AND SOFT PLUMES 
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ARROW-HEADS 


Note female blossoms immediately above 
and below the large leaf; the other blossoms 
male. Butterfly on male blossom at top. 


“Now you put that right down!” she 
said. “You'll get your waist all dirty.” 

The little boy hurriedly relinquished 
the grass, and just then the car came 
along and took them to his grandma’s 
house. Probably he would have forgot- 
ten all about the puzzling “Why,” since 
the desire to go through life knowing as 
little as possible is innate in the human 
mind and very difficult to overcome ; but 
his grandmother, sitting placidly in the 
cool’ pergola overlooking the brook, 
started him to thinking again. 

“Do you see that arrow-head down 
there in the water?” she said to the little 
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boy’s mother. “Isn’t it pretty? It’s al- 
most as pretty as a garden flower. [ 
tried to grow some in a tub once, but it 
won't transplant.” 

“What makes it have white flowers?” 
demanded the little boy. . 

The old lady smiled the dull smile of 
grown-ups and gave him the unanswer- 
able answer that she kept at hand for all 
his puzzles. 

“God. God put all the pretty flowers 
here for us to enjoy.” And she went on 
with her crochet work, serene in the 
theory of the universe that had satisfied 
her for more than 60 years. 

The little boy struggled with a timid, 
uneasy dissatisfaction, which he could 
not put into words. He looked at the 
dark, beautifully shaped leaves and the 
tall spikes of white and yellow blossoms 
shining so bravely along the brookside, 
with their attendant host of excited, ec- 
static insects. 

“Didn’t God make those flowers for 
the bees, too?” he asked timidly. 

“They get the honey out of them,” said 
grandma. “The nice, yellow honey like 
we had for lunch. After a while Uncle 
Harry will take you out and show you 
the bee-hive.” 

“Did God make the bees to make honey 
for us?” pursued the little boy, his puz- 
zles widening. 

“John, don’t bother grandma,” said his 
mother. “You ask altogether too many 
questions. Go and get one of Uncle 
Harry’s picture-books to look at.” 

The little boy went willingly enough 
to the book-case, but the obstinate “Why” 
stirring in his mind made the picture- 
books, that were kept on the bottom shelf 
for his especial benefit, seem uninterest- 
ing, and he reached up instead to one of 
the long shelves of fine, heavy volumes 
that he was not supposed to touch, but 
that had beautiful pictures in them for 
his Uncle Harry to show him and tell 
him about. He pulled them out one after 
the other and softly turned the pages— 
birds, butterflies, animals, snakes — the 
little boy lingered over the snakes with 
fascinated eyes-—flowers. That was the 
one. He shut the book-case and sat down 
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on the floor with the big book in front 
of him. It was a wonderful book, with 
beautiful, large pictures. There were 
more flowers in it than the little boy could 
possibly have dreamed of—red and yel- 
low and purple and pink and many other 
colors — with all kinds of leaves and 
stems. There were trees, too, and bushes, 
of one or two of which the little boy 
knew the names, and a great many more 
that he knew he had never seen. He 
noticed that there were strange things 
about all of them to make them different, 
one from another; and though he was 
only a little boy 6 years old, he was al- 
ready older and wiser than his grand- 
mother was at 60, for his fairy god- 
father had opened his eyes; and, though 
he did not know it himself, he protested 
in his heart against his grandmother’s ex- 
planation of things. 

So when Uncle Harry came after a 
while and found him, out popped one of 
the questions he had in his mind. 

“Uncle Harry, why does one flower 
be a great big tall one and another a little 
bit of one?” 

Uncle Harry laughed, but he knew 
what to say, for he was the fairy god- 
father who had opened the little boy’s 
eyes. He did not look like a fairy, and 
yet the little boy was sure he was one, 
because he could do so many things that 
just plain people couldn’t do. He would 
take the little boy out walking, and if 
they came to a tree with a hole up at the 
top of it, too high for any one to see 
into, Uncle Harry would say: 

“Look, little boy. There’s a flicker in 
that hole. I’m going to make him come 
out.” 

And he would make a chirking sound 
in his throat, and, sure enough, out would 
pop a brown head with a long beak. And 
again, if they were walking over a bridge, 
Uncle Harry would be apt to say: 

“Wait a minute; there’s a nest under 
here,” and he would walk down under 
the bridge and hold the little boy up, and 
there, almost out of sight, would be a 
pretty nest plastered tightly on the side 
of a beam, and inside of it would be four 
or five pretty transparent eggs; and the 
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little boy would wonder how he knew 
they were there. It seemed as if Uncle 
Harry knew everything. He could put 
his hand down into the water of the 
brook and bring up all sorts of things 
for the little boy to see—crawfish, tad- 
poles, bright green frogs, and queer, 
crawling things with many legs—and he 
could climb a tree and swing from one 
branch to another in the most amazing 
way. He did plenty of little boy things, 
too. He would sit down on the side- 
walk and play marbles as if he really 
liked to do it, and he could do the giant 
swing on the turning-pole. So the little 
boy loved him as himself, and revered 
him above all the other human creatures 
that he knew; and he felt unutterably 
sure that what Uncle Harry told him 
about the flowers would be true. He 
poured out a small avalanche of ques- 
tions. 

“What makes the flowers come up out 
of the ground? What makes some of 
them red and some of them blue? Uncle 
Harry, did God make the flowers for us? 
Why did he make them with sharp things 
that stick your hands?” 

Uncle Harry sat down on the floor and . 


BUTTERFLY WEEDS 
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A FIELD OF WILD CARROTS 


Very pretty to look at and very annoying to 
farmers who endeavor to keep their fields 
clean. 


prepared to consider the subject gravely. 

“Little boy,” he said, “why were you 
made?” 

The little boy turned the unheard-of 
and preposterous question over in his 
mind. At last he answered, with some 
bewilderment, but still sturdily: 

“I’m me. I wasn’t made for any why.” 

Uncle Harry hugged him joyously. 

“Good!” he exclaimed. “You’ve got 
a mind, little boy. Look out there in the 
road by the fence. Do you see those 
bright orange-colored flowers?” 

“Yes,” said the little boy. 

“They are called butterfly weeds. Well, 
if it were managed so that you could go 
and talk to one of those butterfly weeds 
and ask it why it was made, and if it 
were made for you, it would think you 
just as foolish as you thought I was 
when I asked you that question, and it 
would be just as apt to say “I’m me. I 
wasn’t made for any why.” 

“But flowers can’t talk,” cried the little 
boy. “And they can’t think either, can 
they ?” 
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“They can’t talk the same way that you 
and I do, but they talk all right, and of 
course they think, some of them better 
than others. Trees think, and their roots 
think, and they remember things just as 
you do. Their thinking is not quite the 
same as yours. There are different ways 
of thinking, just as there are different 
ways of talking; but it would be silly to 
believe that the way we happen to do it 
is the only way it can be done. There’s 
Buck out there. He’s a dog, but there 
are many times when he talks so that you 
can understand. He barks to let you 
know he is glad to see you. He barks 
and scratches on the door when he wants 
you to let him in. He rattles the cup 
when he wants you to give him a drink. 
And when you were very small, your 
grandma used to say: ‘Buck, don’t let 
little John run away.’ And when you 
opened the gate and tried to slip out and 
down the road Buck would catch hold of 
your dress and pull you back and bark 
until some one came out to get you.” 

The little boy laughed at this reminis- 
cence. “But flowers can’t make any kind 
of noise,” he objected. “And they can’t 
move around.” 

“Charlie is deaf, and he doesn’t make 
sounds that anybody understands very 
well; but you and he play together, and 
each of you generally knows what the 
other means. You have all sorts of ways 
of talking to each other.” 

“But flowers .” objected the little 
boy again. 

“Come outdoors, and I'll show you 
some of the things the flowers are say- 
ing.” 

They went through the gate and out to 
the road, where the butterfly weed flamed 
in the Jvly sunlight. Over it fluttered 
two or three great yellow swallow-tail 
butterflies; and here and there were 
clumns of ironweed, each with a whole 
cloud of little white cabbage butterflies 
that danced in the sunshine from one 
blossom to another. On both sides of 


the road were sunflowers and wild car- 
rots and red clover and tall mullein stalks, 
all in bloom and all offering lavish hos- 
pitality to bee and wasp and fly. 
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WILD CARROT BLOOM 


“What are the butterflies doing?” 
asked Uncle Harry. 

“Just flying around and standing on 
the flowers sometimes. Do they get the 
honey like the bees ?” 

“Yes, they are getting honey that the 
flower has made. How do you suppose 
they knew it was there?” 

“T don’t know,” said the little boy. 

“Look around and count how many 
different colors of flowers you can see 
near here.” 

The little boy obeyed eagerly. ‘Yel- 
low—one, two, three kinds of yellow; 


white; pink; purple; red—no, orange; 
there’s another yellow; blue. I see six 
different colors, and I can count more 
different kinds of flowers than that.” 
“Well, the bright colors of the flowers 
are one way they have of talking. The 
butterflies and bees and moths see the 
blossoms a long way off, and they know 
the flowers are saying, ‘Here | am! Come 
to me. I have something for you!’ So 
the insect comes to the flower and drinks 
the sweet honey or gathers some of the 
pollen. The iron weed waves a purple 
flag in the breeze to call the little white 
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“The ironweed waves a purple flag in the 
breeze to call the little white butterflies” 


butterflies. The red clover fills its tiny 
flower cups with sweet honey for the 
bumblebees and then turns a lovely pink, 
so that they will see it and want to come 
to it. The moon-flowers that open at 
night pour out wonderfully sweet scent 
to invite the large, night-flying moths, 
that have tongues long enough to reach 
into their deep flower cups for the honey. 
The flowers have all those ways of call- 
ing the insects to them to be fed or to 
get pollen.” 

“What is pollen?” asked the little boy. 

Uncle Harry took the little boy's fin- 
ger and rubbed it gently across one of 
the sunflowers. When he drew it back 
it was yellow at the tip. Then he took 
another finger and brushed it against a 
wild carrot bloom, and again it was cov- 
ered with fine yellow dust. 

“That is the pollen,” said Uncle Harry. 
“That is what makes other sunflowers 
and carrots.” 

The little boy looked at his finger with 
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puzzled, wondering eyes. He went from 
one flower to another, and from nearly 
all of them he obtained the curious yel- 
low dust. 

“The thing that every flower wants 
more than anything else,’ said Uncle 
Harry, “is to make other flowers just like 
itself. It thinks of that all the time and 
plans for it, and makes all sorts of ar- 
rangements to have good seeds and see 
that they are planted. A long while ago, 
before the animals came upon the earth, 
none of the plants had blossoms, but 
gradually they changed some of their 
leaves into flowers with bright and lovely 
colors. The insects helped them. And 
the flowers and the insects, which came 
to live on the earth about the same time, 
learned to work for each other in a very 
wonderful way. Most flowers grow from 
seed, and each plant is the child of two 
other plants, or parts of a plant, that are 
its father and mother. The seed is the 
plant’s egg, and the plant comes out of it 
just exactly as the little bird comes from 
the egg that the mother bird lays in the 
nest she and the father bird have built. 
Come down to the brook and look at the 
arrow-heads.” 

They walked on down the road to the 
shallow little brook, which was bordered 
all along with spearhead lilies. 

“John,” called his mother from the 


_ pergola, “be sure and don’t get your 


stockings muddy. You can’t go home on 
the car with dirty stockings.” 

“T wish I could go barefoot,” grumbled 
the little boy. 

“We won't pull the flowers,” said 
Uncle Harry. “But come close and look 
at them.” 

The little boy regarded interestedly the 
stalks of pure white, golden-centered 
blossoms, with which were mingled less 
attractive ones whose centers were green. 

“Some of them aren’t ripe yet, are 
they ?” he asked. 

“Those green ones are the mother 
blooms.” said Uncle Harry. “Find the 
pollen.” 

The little boy touched one of the green 
centers, but getting no result, rubbed a 
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yellow center and brought off a coating 
of pollen on his finger. 

“That is one of the father blossonis. 
All those little yellow things covered with 
pollen are called stamens. Those little 
green knobs in the mother bloom are 
made of many tiny tubes called pistils. 
The pollen must be carried froma stamen 
to a pistil to make the seed. Down at the 
bottom of each pistil is where the seed 
is formed, and the seed will not grow 
unless the pollen dust is sent down the 
little green tube of the pistil. What hap- 
pened when you rubbed the yellow cen- 
ter?” 

“The pollen came off,” said the little 
boy, and he repeated the operation vigor- 
ously. 

: “Now rub the green center.” 
The little bov did so. 

“What happened ?” 

“Some of the pollen came off onto the 
green part.” 

“So. it did. And when you did that 
you acted in place of the insect, and car- 
ried the pollen from the father part to 
the mother part.. You see, the yellow 
flowers are the prettier, and the bees and 
butterflies notice them first and light on 
them to get the yellow pollen dust and 
the nectar; and when they have visited 
all the bright yellow blossoms they fly to 
the green ones. The bees gather the 
pollen to make bread for the baby bees, 
but they always catch some of it on their 
legs and parts of their bodies, and when 
they touch the mother blooms some of 
the pollen is rubbed off on the pistils and 
goes to help make seeds. Some plants 
have both stamens and pistils in the same 
flower, but always the stamen is the 
father of the seed and the pistil is the 
mother. Most of the plants have learned 
that they have better and stronger seeds 
if the pollen dust that falls on the pistil 
comes from another plant of the same 
kind, so they call the insects to help. 
Watch that bee.” 

Uncle Harry pointed to a small brown 
bee that was passing busily over the ar- 
row-head flowers, proceeding with great 
thoroughness from one blossom to an- 
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other and from one stalk to another, 
omitting none and hesitating not at all. 

“Now watch this one.” This was a 
great bumblebee that flew straight over 
the arrow-head without noticing it and 
alighted on a red clover bloom that was 
growing on the bank. 

“Climb up the bank and watch him,” 
said Uncle Harry. 

The little boy scrambled up obediently, 
Uncle Harry following, and they watched 
the bumblebee go over the red clover 
blossoms, steadily, purposefully, flower 
after flower, plant after plant. 

“What do you notice?” asked Uncle 
Harry, when they had followed the bee 
for some minutes. 

“He went to all the clovers,” said the 
little boy. ‘The little bee went to all the 
arrow-heads.” 

“That is what I wanted you to see. If 
you watch a bee or a wasp, you will 
notice that it seldom flies from one flower 
to another of a different kind, but always 
to the same kind. The bees make many 
trips from the hive to get pollen, and get 
pollen from many different kinds of 
flowers, but they hardly ever mix two 
kinds of pollen on the same trip. That 
is how they help the flower. The flow- 
ers make all sorts of arrangements to be 
sure that the insect gets some of the 
pollen on its legs or some part of its 
body. The beautiful lines and dots on 
some blossoms are the paths to guide the 
bees to the honey at the bottom of the 
flower cup, and the stamens are arranged 
so that they brush against the insect as 
he crawls in. Come over here and watch 
the butterfly weed.” 

They walked over to the brilliant 
flower, and Uncle Harry said: 

“Do you notice that the butterfly weed 
is made up of many little blossoms grow- 
ing all together on one stem? They grow 
this way because a bee or butterfly would 
not see the tiny flowers if they were each 
one by itself. Bunched closely this way, 
they show over the whole field. Now 
wait and I will show you something.” 


(To be continued) 
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Jane Wells was “the friend of the friendless.” During the savage cruelty that prevailed 
in Cherry Valley, Pennsylvania, in November, 1778, she fled from her home that the Indians 
had forced an entrance into. She was found hiding behind a pile of wood and there toma- 
hawked, notwithstanding the pleadings of a white ally of the Indians. 


; 
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cunning, 


I have done the white people all the harm I could. 


h me what you please. 
I never supplicated peace; but my people are gone, and I now ask it for my 


r defeated the Creek Indians on March 26, 1814, Weatherford, the half-breed, 
; do wit 


in your power 


“T am 
While there was a chance of success, 


nation and myself.” 


Sal 


General Jackson having completely 


cruel war chief, 


. 


ed peace; but my people are gone, and I now ask it for my 


Was 


nation and myself.” 


a chance of success, I never supplicat 
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TRAINING THE DEAF CHILD * 
BY LAURA L. ARBAUGH 


HEN the deaf child comes to us 

unable to speak even a word or to 
understand when spoken to, without any 
knowledge of speech or language (for 
that is ordinarily the condition of the 
little deaf child entering school), our 
task, broadly stated, is to develop in that 
child the ability to use and to understand 
spoken language, and by means of it, 
with reading and writing, to teach the 
same branches that are taught to hear- 
ing children—to put the deaf child into 
communication with organized society 
through the medium of communication 
that is used by organized society, namely, 
speech, spoken language. 

The hearing child has one continuous 
language lesson from the speech of those 
about him, whereby he learns to talk. 
From the hour of birth these sound im- 
pressions are received through the ear. 
The child gradually learns to recognize 
words, sentences, and then to reproduce 
them. Not so with the deaf child. En- 
veloped in a world of silence, this repe- 
tition of speech sounds is deprived him. 
Being deprived of Nature’s way of 
teaching speech to her children, how can 
the little deaf child learn to speak? He 
sees speech on the lips of all about him, 
though this movement of the lips may 
mean nothing to him. He can move his 
own lips, but unfortunately for him all 
the movements and positions necessary 
to the production of speech are not 
plainly visible, as other organs than the 
lips play a part. Hence the simple fol- 
lowing of the lip-movements would not 
produce speech, though he grasp the 
idea of voice, which he could not do from 
sight. Then what avenue of approach 
to the mind can be substituted for the 
natural one of hearing? Let us see, 
first, some of the things necessary for 


*A paper read before the Georgia State 
Teachers’ Association and followed by a dem- 
onstration of the school work in Miss Ar- 
baugh’s School for Deaf Children, Macon, Ga. 


the deaf child to learn before he is ready 
for speech and requisite in the acquisi- 
tion of speech. 

A great deal of preparatory sense 
training is necessary that the mind and 
the eye may be trained to grasp spoken 
language through the medium of the 
eye instead of the usual medium of the 
ear, for the child must learn to recog- 
nize with almost lightning quickness the 
movements and intermovements pro- 
duced by the various combinations of 
sounds in spoken language. 

His sense of touch must be educated 
that he may distinguish accurately be- 
tween long and short vowels, breath and 
voice consonants; that he may place his 
voice properly ; that he may modulate 
his voice so as to get smoothness instead 
of rasping, inflection instead of the 
deadly monotony that would otherwise 
characterize the voices of the deaf. So 
for the little one, deprived of the sense 
through which Nature gives her first 
speech and language lessons, we substi- 
tute other senses—sight aided by touch. 

Though these little ones here today 
were born deaf or became deaf at a very 
early age, and though they could not 
speak a word on entering school, they 
are now able to modulate their voices, to 
speak and to understand words, sen- 
tences, and to use language intelligently 
and intelligibly in proportion to the 
length of time they have been in school, 
as you shall see and hear later. 

The development of speech and lan- 
guage in the deaf child is a gradual 
growth, Let us consider for a moment 
the acquisition of speech by the normal 
hearing child. We find that he spends 
about two years in preparation for 
speech. He cooes and babbles, gaining 
power and control of his organs of 
speech, and at the same time his ear and 
mind are being attuned to recognize 
speech. Then at about two years of age 
he begins to talk. But he does not burst 
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forth at once into fluent, accurate speech. 
His first words are few; names of famil- 
iar persons and objects, and are imper- 
fectly spoken. By repeated attempts he 
is able to imitate more closely the spoken 
words which he hears, and gradually 
adds to his vocabulary through hearing 
without any really conscious effort. 

The deaf child has not this natural pre- 
liminary training. He enters school at 
three, four, five, or six years of age just 
so far behind the hearing child as re- 
gards speech. He learns his elements 
first singly, then in combinations, grad- 
ually in every combination that is used 
in his mother tongue. In learning these 
combinations he encounters more diffi- 
culties. He finds that sounds do not fol- 
low one another in spoken language as 
do the letters in writing, but that they 
overlap, and that the position for one ele- 
ment must be taken before the position 
for the preceding one is quite relin- 
quished. He finds that some elements 
have voice in one combination and breath 
in another combination. Gradually these 
combinations. are formed into words, and 
the first words which he learns are names 
of persons and things with which he is 
familiar, just as in the case of the hear- 
ing child. 

Soon he learns the names of actions 
with which he is familiar. The action is 
always performed by a pupil or pupils in 
the presence of the class, and the past 
tense of the verb given first to describe 
the completed action. 

’ With a noun and a verb he has ma- 
terial for a sentence, and here again these 
sentences describe things familiar to the 
child. “I laughed.” “A _ boy ran.” 
“Mary fell.” “I saw a cat.” First only 
the simplest sentence form is used—the 
simple subject and the simple predicate. 
Then the transitive verb with object, the 
prepositional phrase, and the time and 
place expressions. Simple adjective 


modifiers are used early in this work. 
Always from the first it is necessary to 
encourage and to require the use of spo- 
ken SENTENCES, and not to accept the 
spoken worp, though it may express the 
It is Nature’s tendency to 


meaning. 
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economize effort, and it is the tendency 
of the deaf child to express his meaning 
with the least effort. So if one word will 
express his thought, why use a whole 
sentence? But by encouraging the use 
of sentences the habit is formed, and the 
children gain a command of spoken lan- 
guage equal to that of hearing children. 

The spoken form should always pre- 
cede the written form. When we reach 
the stage of written language work, we 
sometimes use what is called the six-slate 
system and find it a very great aid. It 
is a framework in which may be written 
any sentence without disarranging the 
order of the words to the eye. At the 
same time it is objective, constructive, 
and analytical. In a few moments we 
shall illustrate the development of the 
written sentence forms as used in the 
six slates. 

In the instruction of the deaf child the 
ability to understand spoken language 
precedes the ability to use it. Lip-read- 
ing precedes speech, just as speech pre- 
cedes writing. Training in lip-reading 
should be begun as soon as deafness is 
discovered, though that be in very early 
childhood. This may and should be done 
by the parents at home before the child 
enters school, and the deaf child should 
be placed in school much earlier than the 
hearing child in order that he may be 
learning to talk and gaining a vocabu- 
lary at as nearly as possible the same age 
at which hearing children learn these 
things. 

3ut the knowledge of how to produce 
speech and the ability to do so is not 
enough. The child must be surrounded 
by an atmosphere of speech, so that his 
speech environment will be as nearly as 
possible like that of the hearing child. 
The ability to speak and to understand 
speech places the child in communication 
with organized society IF properly exer- 
cised and directed. Speech must become 
as necessary part of his life as of ours. 
This can be accomplished by instilling in 
the child the desire for speech and by 
constantly assisting and directing him in 
the use of it. Being with the children in 
the home as well as in the school, we 
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have the advantage of continuing our 
work through all the waking hours, al- 
ways taking every opportunity to make 
practical application of every word 
learned in school, and being ever watch- 
ful to prepare in school for any words 
needed in the home. 

Though our children enter school at a 
reasonably early age, they are just so far 


behind your children at the start as re- 
gards speech and language. It takes at 
least two or three years to develop a vo- 
cabulary equal to that of the hearing 
child entering school. But by the time 


our pupils have reached the advanced 
high-school work they are abreast with 
hearing pupils and able to continue the 
school work in classes with them. 


READING THE TEACHER'S LIPS AS SHE TELLS THE STORY AT MISS ARBAUGH’S ORAL SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 
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In 1776 the Continental Congress sent Silas Deane to France to influence French senti- 
ment in favor of the struggling colonies. Here he is being introduced by Baron De Kalb 
to Lafayette, whom he infused with an ardent desire to aid the American patriots. In 
December Benjamin Franklin and Arthur Lee were sent by Congress to aid Mr. Deane in 
influencing “a public acknowledgment of the independency of these States.” 
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PICTURES FOR LANGUAGE TEACHING 
BY EDITH M. BUELL 


WRITING the Editor of 
VoitTaA Review last May in regard to 
the pictures for language teaching, I 
made the statement that I thought the 
REviEW could get out a series of pictures 
quite as valuable, if not more so, than 
those it had already published. 

I have since talked the matter over 
with teachers of other schools, and their 
opinion encourages me to offer the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

Would it not be possible for the Re- 
viEW to publish a series of pictures of 
wild and domestic animals which would 
show their relative size? On the animal 
charts in the average class-room, rabbits 
vie with elephants in size, and the chil- 
dren are left to wonder why men, as well 
as women, are not afraid of mice, if they 
are larger than horses. 

If the children are so fortunate as to 
live where they can see the real animals 
first, and then the picture is shown as a 
means of calling up the memory of the 
actual thing, this conglomeration of pic- 
tures of varying size will have little or 
no ill effect; but otherwise I do not see 
how they can do anything but give dis- 
torted ideas. 

I presume New York gives as great 
facilities for finding what one wants 
along any line as any city in the country, 
but, although our teachers have haunted 
publishing houses and gone through num- 
berless children’s picture-books, the pic- 
tures in the Lexington Avenue School 
still present grotesquely inaccurate ideas 
of the animals they are supposed to rep- 
resent, and such a series as I have men- 
tioned would be a boon to us and, I am 
sure, to others. 

Another series that would be of great 
assistance would be 20 or 25 full-page 
pictures illustrating the most common oc- 
cupations. 

One of the difficulties of language 
teaching is to keep the understanding of 
language as seen on the lips ahead of its 
use in written work. This becomes a 


real problem after the first year, when 
the child’s ideas begin to so far exceed 
his ability to express them that the ten- 
dency of the inexperienced teacher is to 
fill his mind with language forms, in the 
belief that in some occult way he will 
know when and how to use them to ex- 
press himself. 

I have found what I call “Phrase Pic- 
tures” of great assistance in helping the 
children to comprehend the meaning of 
connected language, the use of which is 
beyond their ability. Take, for instance, 
the prepositional phrases introduced by 
with which are, taught the second year. 
I find that the latter part of the first year 
the children can take, in lip-reading exer- 
cises, the commands, “Show me a-girl 
with a red ribbon on her hair,” “Find’a 
picture of a boy with a blue and white 
blouse,” as easily as the conventional 
“Show me a girl,” “Show me a boy,” or 
the common single word lip-reading “A 
girl,” “A boy.” 

In order to be sure that the children 


“get the full force of the meaning of the 


phrase and do not select the picture from 
the key-word of the noun already fa- 
miliar, it is necessary to have quite a 
number of pictures differing only as to 
detail. 

One of our teachers this last year 
mounted on cards of the same size pic- 
tures of boys and girls cut from the fash- 
ion magazines. By coloring the chil- 
dren’s hats, blouses, etc., different colors, 
she was enabled to get an infinite variety 
in her lip-reading of phrases. After the 
sentence was spoken, a pack of 10 or I5 
cards was given to one of the children, 
from which he was to select the one de- 
scribed. Sometimes his success depended 
upon the difference in an adjective, as 
“Show me a large girl with a book under 
her arm,” there being also a small girl 
with a book under her arm; sometimes 
it depended upon his understanding the 
whole phrase, and again the failure to 
note a single noun in the phrase gave an- 
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other child his opportunity to surpass his 
less observant classmate. 

It is easy to procure the particular kind 
of pictures mentioned above, but pictures 
other than those found in fashion maga- 
zines for use in the same way are diffi- 
cult to find, for the reason that you need 
to have several of the same subject, but 
differing in detail. It consumes a great 
deal of valuable time to look for them 
and the results are most unsatisfactory. 
If the Review could print a series of 


HAULING LOGS TO THE LANDING 
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pictures for use of prepositional and 
participial phrases, they would be of great 
value. 

Well-chosen pictures for description 
are always useful, but much easier to find ° 
than those I have mentioned, as are pic- 
tures illustrating various phases of coun- 
try and city life. If all who are inter- 
ested are on the lookout for them, any 
school can easily make a collection which 
can be arranged and tabulated so that it 
is equally accessible to all. 


MOONSHINE, BY D. P. CHURCH 


LOADING LOGS ON CARS 
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A PLEA TO THE HARD OF HEARING 
BY ALICE N. TRASK 


UCH is constantly being written as 

to the lack of consideration the 

hard of hearing receive from the world 

in general and from their friends in par- 

ticular. I should like to take the part of 

those abused friends. Having been hard 

of hearing for a number of years and 

totally deaf for as many more, I feel that 
I can speak from experience. 

One of my early recollections is of the 
constant visits of an intimate friend of 
my family, who could just be made to 
hear and that was about all. If my 
mother was at all indisposed, it was so 
very great a strain for her to even at- 
tempt a conversation that she was obliged 
to excuse herself, often to her own sor- 
row and to the surprise of her friend, 
who probably was unconscious of the su- 
preme effort it was to talk to her. She 
no doubt felt that if she bore her great 
affliction cheerfully, which she certainly 
did, she was doing all that could reason- 
ably be expected. Yet she refused to use 
any variety of device to help her hearing, 
and so put a double strain upon those 
who loved her. 

When I first had trouble with my ears, 
and before I had studied lip-reading, I 
was frequently with a very great friend 
who was very kind to me. Later, when 


there had come to me entire loss of hear-* 


ing, she one day said: “You have no idea 
how much easier it is to be with you now 
that you understand lip-reading ; I never 
talked to you before without bringing on 
a sore throat.” At the time I thought 
her very inconsiderate and tactless ; but I 
now realize that she was quite sincere in 
feeling that I was to be congratulated, as 
probably more people would care to talk 
to me, since it was no longer necessary 
to strain the throat to make me under- 
stand. 

I really am far from being unsympa- 
thetic, for I well know of how much the 
hard of hearing are deprived; but in 
many cases they might make life far 


more endurable for themselves and their 
families if they only would. 

Sometimes at large luncheons or din- 
ners through lip-reading I am able to 
understand what people are saying who 
are seated four or five places away from 
me, and all I require is that I be spoken 
to in the same natural way a hearing 
person would be addressed. At one such 
affair I attended lately an acquaintance, 
who is hard of hearing, sat near me and 
was almost ignored by her neighbors. 
(It was not an occasion where it was 
possible to shout, and she knows nothing 
of lip-reading.) Perhaps she enjoyed it 
more than she appeared to, and perhaps 
the beauty of the decorations and the at- 
tractiveness of the menu compensated 
her for going, though I doubt it. Of one 
thing, however, I am sure—her friends 
were just as sorry for her as she could 
possibly have been for herself. They 
were longing to help her and could not. 
It will be admitted that it is harder to 
see those we care for suffer than to bear 
pain ourselves. The imagination brings 
an added torture; and so those who are 
hard of hearing cause, though they do 
not always realize it, a great sorrow in 
their affliction to those around them. 

How can they help to make it easier? 

First, by learning to understand by lip- 
reading and by striving to be as normal 
as possible, yet at the same time to con- 
serve the nerve forces. The health must 
be safeguarded by taking plenty of rest 
and sleep and by eating simple food. 

Deafness in whatever degree is a tre- 
mendous drain upon the nerves, and until 
this is realized and allowance made for 
it the hard-of-hearing man or woman will 
never be happy. I am reminded of two 
brothers, twins, the one very strong and 
athletic, the other delicate and a cripple. 
Whenever the young athlete takes part 
in any game his brother is always an in- 
terested spectator. He derives great hap- 
piness from the other’s success, but does 
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not try to run races himself. Similarly, 
you who are hard of hearing, don’t try 
to do the impossible. Enjoy what is still 
yours and let the rest go. Do not insist 
upon seeing a problem play when you 
know that you won’t hear more than a 
third of it, and that if you understood it 
by lip-reading you would be the tenth 
wonder of the world—and when you also 
know that the strain of it will tire and 
depress you so greatly that you will 
feel for days after that the bottom has 
dropped out of the universe. 

Lip-readers can frequently understand 
a play; but it must usually be arranged 
for them, so that the hero will not con- 
verse with his back to the audience while 
he is viewing the beauty of the night. 
For the deaf there is little thrill to the 
most exciting situation upon a darkened 
stage. 

Why, then, drag our friends with us to 
the theater? Let us go instead to “the 
movies,” and in the meantime be patient, 
for we may be sure that if the problem 
play we long to see is a success it will 
soon appear on the films, often with the 
original caste. If we miss something in 
not seeing real actors and hearing real 
voices, let us console ourselves by re- 
membering that we are still superior to 
most of the audience, for we can follow 
much of the play by reading the actors’ 
lips, and to us the absence of the spoken 
word is not apparent. 

Twenty years ago recreations possible 
for the hard of hearing were far less nu- 
merous than they are today; so that even 
if we can no longer fully enjoy music, 
the theaters, and lectures there are many 
things still left to us. All the outdoor 
games and competitions —the motor, 
aéroplane, and boat races, the horse 
shows, bridge, chess, and many other 
games where hearing is not required— 
these we can enjoy as much as any one 
else or more. I say more because being 
deprived of many pleasures those that 
remain are intensified. 

Nor are our more serious resources to 
be forgotten, for there are open to us all 
the wonders of literature, art, and na- 
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ture, which bring such lasting consola- 
tion and happiness. 

Many people, though, given this one 
particular affliction refuse to help them- 
selves or allow any one else to help them. 
They have become so sensitive that it is 
well-nigh impossible to avoid hurting 
their perishable feelings. In the begin- 
ning very often their hearing trouble is 
so slight that on most occasions it passes 
unnoticed, and as they hope it will be en- 
tirely cured by the aurist they hesitate to 
mention it. After they have blundered a 
few times and have been laughed at, they 
feel very sore and come to regard their 
affliction as a disgrace. 

Obviously, the too sensitive deaf man 
has not reached his view of life without. 
cause. He has had, no doubt, many hard 
knocks ; but often he seems unwilling to 
equip himself to avoid them. 

A brilliant Philadelphia lawyer, who 
was slightly hard of hearing and very 
sensitive about it, pleading a case in 
court, failed to understand something 
which had. been said. Thereupon the 
judge bawled at him: ‘““What’s the matter 
with you? Are you deaf?” With some 
dignity, he replied: “Your Honor, I fear 
I am,” and though barely 30 years old 
he never appeared in court again. Be- 
cause he had once been treated with rude- 
ness he sacrificed much of his career. 

No one worth caring for laughs at a 
blind man who stumbles into a ditch, and 
no one laughs at the mistakes of a deaf 
inan if he knows he is deaf. In the last 
14 years I have received the most mar- 
velous amount of kindness and consider- 
ation from shopkeepers, sales persons, 
conductors, and total strangers in all 
classes of society as soon as I had said 
“T am deaf.” It has been my “open 
sesame.” 

So if you are deaf or hard of hearing 
don’t make it worse for yourself and all 
your friends by being peculiar. 

Make whatever sacrifice may be neces- 
sary, but find some one to teach you lip- 
reading. 

It is possible for any one to acquire 
sufficient proficiency to more than repay 
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the effort of study, and after a certain 
point is reached each week seems to 
bring a gain. Life becomes so different 
that the past seems like an evil dream. 

And can you imagine the joy of the 
ex-sufferer’s family? No more shouting 
is necessary (which never was half un- 
derstood at best); no more frantic ges- 
tures nor searching for paper and pencil 
when something must be understood in 
a hurry. Instead the hard-of-hearing 
brother or sister has been removed from 
the semi-invalid class and is no longer a 
constant source of care and thought. All 
that is now necessary is that a conversa- 
tion be carried on naturally, and as much 
as possible be addressed directly to the 
one whose hearing is affected. 

Showing how essential naturalness is 
to clear understanding, I have always re- 
called, with amusement, an experience I 
had in the early days of my lip-reading. 
A very old and dear friend met me at a 
reception, and while she did not shout at 
me she tried so hard to make me under- 
stand that she failed hopelessly. Over 
and over again she would repeat a sen- 
tence, and when I failed to grasp it she 
would turn to another friend and say, 
“Oh, the poor dear child doesn't under- 
stand a word I say”—or, “How can I 
make the poor thing understand?” These 
asides were perfectly clear to me, though 
all the rest was nothing but a confused 
jumble of mouthings. 

Had I not gone through years of par- 
tial, and then total, deafness I should 
never have dared to say half that I have 
said, for I remember the time when 
nothing seemed possible any more, either 
in work or play. Very few voices were 
sufficiently penetrating for me to hear, 
and everything that it was necessary for 
me to know had to be written. Also, it 
liurt to feel what an awful burden I was 
to every one connected with me; for I 
never was allowed to go about alone, and 
if it was not possible for a member of 
my family to accompany me, then some 
one else had to be procured, at whatever 
inconvenience. Since I have become a 
fair lip-reader—and I have still much to 


learn—I have had few unhappy hours 
due to my lack of hearing. It is an in- 
convenience no more. 

Many people, through lack of energy 
or through sensitiveness, refuse to study 
lip-reading, and so deprive themselves 
and their families of the greatest possible 
alleviation to a tragic situation. If at 
first the lessons are taken from a sense 
of duty, they soon become the greatest 
pleasure and may be the basis of many 
delightful friendships. Lip-reading also 
stands for quick thought, alertness, and 
an enlarged vocabulary. 

Not long ago I had some talk with the 
daughter of a friend who is hard of hear- 
ing; her distress was extreme because of 
her mother’s attitude in regard to her 
affliction. With increasing ear trouble, 
although she is a woman of leisure and 
wealth, she refuses to study lip-reading, 
saying that she is very doubtful if she 
could gain any help from it, and that it 
would take up too much time. Mean- 
while she spends most of her time alone 
in her room in a hotel because “no one 
cares to talk to me.” 

Whether it pays to study lip-reading 
in order to enjoy society is an open ques- 
tion. Very few lip-readers can follow 
long general conversation, and whether 
half a loaf is better than no bread is a 
matter of individual feeling. If the in- 
vitations to be accepted are chosen 
wisely, I personally think it is better to 
go about in reason. Musicales and small 
dinners and luncheons, where the conver- 
sation is apt to be general, or where 
many foreigners are to be present, are to 
be avoided, and it is undoubtedly better 
to read a delightful novel at home than 
to go into society unless you are quite 
prepared to sometimes play the wall- 
flower. Society, however, forms a small 
part of life, and if lip-reading will enable 
a man or woman to enter into his home 
interests once more, to understand his 
family and close friends with ease and 
without taxing them, it is a thousand 
times worth all it can cost of time, per- 
severance, and money. 

We who are deaf owe some duty to 
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those who in sympathy and love share 
with us our trouble. If when with them 
we feel cut off from their thoughts, let 
us not forget that when with us they 
suffer too. Our very inability to receive 
thought through the spoken word inflicts 
upon our companions a sort of mental 
gag. Often what we believe to be a lack 
of consideration for our feelings arises 
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from nervous impatience to reach our 
minds in real companionship. 

Unless we avail of every aid in over- 
coming our handicap—and to my mind 
lip-reading is by far the best aid of all— 
then it is we who are guilty of lack of 
consideration. It is we who are unfair 
to those who do their best to free us 
from the imprisoning walls of silence. 


Washington’s army endured inexpressible misery in the winter quarters at Valley Forge. 
“Utterly destitute of almost everything necessary to support life; tattered and half naked; 
some few of the soldiers had one shirt, many only the moiety of one, and the greater part 


none at all. 


foot over the frozen ground. Few, if any, had blankets for the night.” 


Numbers of these brave men, for want of shoes, were compelled to go bare- 
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TO SPEAK OR NOT TO SPEAK 
BY EMMA ROBERTS 


: VISITING schools for the deaf in 
different parts of our country, we find 
the old advice as to learning a language 
well exemplified: “If you want to read 
it, read; if you want to write it, write; 
if you want to speak it, talk.” Certainly 
no fault can be found with the amount 
of time spent in training the pupils to read 
and to write our language; but it must 
be confessed that in some of the com- 
bined schools speech in their oral depart- 
ments seems to be used more as an ac- 
complishment than as a necessity. 

None understand this condition better 
nor regret it more heartily than do the 
teachers of the oral departments of the 
combined schools, for they realize that 
no matter how hard they may strive to 
impress upon their pupils the importance 
of speech, yet human nature is as strong 
in deaf children as it is in others, and the 
tendency in all is to take the line of least 
resistance; and so the natural thing for 
the pupils as soon as they leave the school- 
room and are out of sight of the teacher 
is to immediately lift their hands and 
sign. Why should they not? It is so 
much easier for them. It is so much 
quicker, and to them so much more ef- 
fective than speech. 

In order to remedy this state of af- 
fairs, we must look at the last part of 
the old saying just quoted: “If you want 
to speak it, talk.”” Where? Wherever you 
may happen to be. When? All the time. 
How? Just as well as you can; per- 
fectly, if possible; but if not, keep on 
talking, and do not give up until you are 
understood. 


The fact is that very few of the pupils 


in any of the schools of the United States, 
whether public or private schools (and 
I do not speak now of schools for the 
deaf), are able to speak either French, 
German, or Spanish, whichever they have 
studied, with any degree of fluency. They 
may read or write their chosen foreign lan- 
guage fairly well, some of them very well ; 
but when a foreigner speaks to them they 
are often unable to do much more than 


stammer a reply, if they happen to under- 
stand the question, although their record 
may show that they have pursued this 
special study for several years and their 
class standing has been good. What has 
been the matter? Simply lack of prac- 
tice. They have written exercises and 
themes; they have read the prescribed 
books, and often others, and so far so 
good ; but their opportunity for speaking 
this language has been limited to the 
hours spent with that particular teacher 
in the school-room, and they have sought 
no further chance to improve themselves 
along this line; so if the time ever comes 
for them to go abroad, to use an Irishism, 
as soon as they reach a foreign land they 
are all at sea as to language, and they 
find that the most useful thing they own 
is the little phrase book. 

The oral pupils in the combined schools 
are much in the same condition, except 
that they have longer hours with the 
teacher than do those taking up a foreign 
language in connection with their other 
studies. But we must always remember 
that, especially in the earlier and some- 
times even in the middle grades, the lack 
of appreciation in a deaf child for the 
necessity of spoken language is a great 
drawback ; and this is particularly so in 
a combined school, as speech is generally 
dropped at the class-room door. It is 
not even taken through the halls to the 
door of the school-house. 

Now it is impossible for the teachers 
of the oral department to be with their 
pupils all the time. Their afternoons are 
generally quite taken up in preparation 
for the school work of the next day, and 
besides that their place is not in the shops, 
nor in the sewing-room, or wherever the 
pupils are working after school hours. 
Neither should they be on the play- 
grounds too much. The pupils need a 
change of personality during the day, and 
it is well for them to be with the various 
instructors during the afternoon hours; 
but it means in the average school that 
all the communication they have, outside 
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of school hours, in the shops with the 
instructors, or in the house with the su- 
pervisors, or with the other pupils, is 
through the medium of signs. 

This being the case, it very naturally 
impresses the pupil that speech is not a 
part of real life; it is only to be associ- 
ated with the few hours each day spent 
in the school-room. The average child 
feels that there are two very distinct parts 
to life—the time he or she is in school 
and all the rest of the time. And they 
rate the importance of anything outside 
of lessons as it touches their real life, 
which, according to their ideas, is not al- 
ways the time spent in the school-room. 
Therefore, if speech is not used by them 
with those with whom they come in con- 
tact after school hours, they naturally 
fail to feel its importance. 

The question comes to this—how to 
give the pupils more practice in speech 
out of school hours; to make them feel 
from the very start that speech is the 
natural method of communication. To 
do this it will be necessary that every in- 
structor, matron, supervisor, and nurse 
use speech with the oral pupils. This is 
especially necessary with the supervisors, 
for in a certain sense they are in a more 
intimate connection with the pupils than 
any one else. In the study halls, the 
play-rooms, the dormitories, there is a 
wonderful opportunity of touching the 
children at the point of real living, and 
so helping them in the hourly habit of 
speech and speech-reading. 

It may be claimed that all this will 
increase the work of the busy super- 
visors, for they are very busy men and 
women, both during school hours and in 
the afternoons; but the reason they are 
on the place at all is for the good of the 
pupils ; and if it be for their greater good 
that communication should be in speech 
rather than in signs, it surely is just as 
much the duty of the supervisors to do 
their very best for their charges as it is 
for all others connected with the school. 

Some of the supervisors who have been 
in the work for a long time may feel that 
this cannot be done, but new supervisors 
come into nearly every school every year, 
and they surely can be required to use 
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only speech with the children of the oral 
department, and it will not take them 
long to distinguish between the pupils of 
the oral and of the manual departments; 
the children themselves will see to that. 
In some respects it will be easier for the 
new supervisor than to use the manual 
method, for at! the beginning of their 
work they often have to learn the signs; 
while if they are required to use speech, 
all they have to do is to keep on talking, 
and to insist on being answered in the 
same way. 

It is the general rule in the schools 
now that the oral department is rapidly 
growing; that parents are demanding 
speech and speech-reading for their chil- 
dren; that every year the demand for 
orally trained teachers is increasing ; that 
teachers who use only the manual method 
are being less frequently required. Why 
should not this apply to the supervisors? 
If it were, what a fine opportunity for 
improvement in speech-reading the oral 
pupils would have! Not five hours a 
day, as now, but from twelve to fourteen. 
In every way it would mean growth and 
advance to the pupil; and as the only 
reason for any of. the schools is the ben- 
efit given to the coming generation, that 
they may be better prepared than those 
now on the stage of life, it surely seems 
that every one connected with the schools 
that every one connected with the schools 
should use speech at all times. 

Of course, an objection can be raised 
as to the practicability of using speech 
with the children of the oral department 
and signs with those of the manual de- 
partment, but the actual result would be 
that many of the manual pupils would 
unconsciously become speech-readers. Of 
course, the best thing for each depart- 
ment is to be entirely distinct, but that 
ideal state of affairs, as a general thing. 
is still in the future; it is an ideal, and, 
like ideals, in any line can only be reached 
by continually working toward it, and no 
greater advance could be made at present 
toward reaching it than by insisting that 
all persons—in school-room, in shop, or 
in the house—with whom they come in 
contact use speech with the pupils of the 
oral department. 
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THE “COMBINED SYSTEM” DIAGNOSES ITS OWN CASE WITH 
REMARKABLE TRUTH AND FRANKNESS 


By JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT. 


AN any one read Mr. Driggs’ paper 
in the September REVIEW on 
“Speech Problems in Combined Schools” 
and the letters from combined school 
superintendents and _ still believe that 
speech, as a working means of communi- 
cation, can be satisfactorily given to the 
majority of pupils by means of what is 
deceptively called the “combined” system ? 
There are 49 “combined” schools in 
the United States and 90 purely oral 
schools. Mr. Driggs, who is himself the 
principal of a “combined” school, pre- 
sented for publication 40 letters from 
other superintendents of “combined” 
schools. 

This group of 40 letters is most illumi- 
nating. Each one seems sure that it 
would be a desirable thing if the deaf 
could be taught to think in spoken forms 
and to express themselves always in that 
way, at least when communicating with 
hearing people. 

All but two acknowledge that the re- 
sults of speech teaching in their schools 
are unsatisfactory. They are equally 
unanimous in stating their belief that the 
reason for this is the lack of a “speech 
atmosphere” in their schools. They ac- 
knowledge that if the pupils are allowed 
to learn finger-spelling and signs they 
will use them in preference to the more 
difficult speech; in other words, that a 
“speech atmosphere” cannot exist in a 
place where finger-spelling and signs are 
permitted. But that acknowledgment is 
not new. No intelligent person has ever 
seriously attempted to prove that a 
“speech atmosphere” could be maintained 
in conjunction with the use of the sign 
language and finger-spelling. The new 
and encouraging admission is that a 
“speech atmosphere” is desirable. This 
is indeed something to rejoice over. I 
have never before seen so sweeping an 
acknowledgment on the part of the “com- 
bined” school superintendents that it 


would be a good thing if their pupils 
were surrounded by what they them- 
selves describe as a “speech atmos- 
phere”—that is, if all the intercourse be- 
tween pupils and employees of the insti- 
tutions was carried on without the use 
of signs or finger-spelling. 

Thirty-nine superintendents out of the 
49 in the United States see clearly and 
tell plainly the cause of the failure of 
speech teaching in their schools. They 
are unanimous in their diagnosis; yet 
year after year they go on doing the 
same thing. They are all honest. They 
are all anxious to help the deaf. They 
all acknowledge that they could help the 
deaf more if they could give them a 
better command of speech. They all see 
this being done elsewhere. They all 
know how it is done, and yet they all 
refuse to do it. Did the world ever see 
a more curiously contradictory situation? 
Here are 39 representatives of ‘“com- 
bined” schools unanimously agreeing that 
it would be to the great advantage of 
their pupils if the “atmosphere” of their 
schools was oral—that is, if the teachers 
of industries, the supervisors, and even 
the teachers, and the superintendent him- 
self would use speech as their means of 
communication with the pupils at all 
times and in all places. This is exactly 
what is done in some go oral schools in 
the country, and is the only thing that 
differentiates an oral school from a 
“combined” school. So these “combined” 
school people say it would be better for 
their pupils if their schools were oral 
schools instead of “combined” schools, 
and yet they do not do anything about tt. 

Mr.’ Driggs’ paper and the 4o letters 
written to him compose the most com- 
plete and drastic arraignment of the 
“combined method” that has ever been 
formulated, and it comes from within the 
camp of the “combined” army. It would 
appear that the situation is ripe for the 
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application of .the peoples’ lash and the 
legislative goad to compel the creation of 
this “speech atmosphere,” the lack of 
which the combined people so bemoan, 
though it has existed for half a century 
in other schools. 

A. demand on the part of legislatures 
that their appropriations for oral work 
in combined schools be so expended as 
to accomplish the best possible results 
would not merely be within their rights ; 
it is their duty. That these appropria- 
tions are now expended under conditions 
that render them almost valueless, so far 
as practical usefulness of the acquired 
speech is concerned, is virtually acknowl- 
edged by a great majority of the super- 
intendents of combined schools. hey 
also agree that the reason for this waste 
of the people’s money is the lack of a 
“speech atmosphere” in their schools. 
The legislatures would therefore seem to 
have no choice, if they are to honestly 
administer the people’s money, except to 
insist that the schools receiving the ap- 
propriations should provide the “speech 
atmosphere” .required to make the ap- 
propriations .effective for those upon 
whom they are expended, or forfeit the 
appropriations. 

There is no dictation of policy or edu- 
cational method in this demand. If a 
segregated oral department is provided, 
which is the only possible method of 
obeying the legislative order, then no one 
need be compelled to enter this depart- 
ment. If any parent prefers to have his 
child taught in the manual department, 
there is nothing to hinder; but at any 
rate the parent should have an oppor- 
tunity to choose. 

No one would dare suggest that these 
superintendents are more stupid or less 
efficient or less devoted to the welfare of 
their pupils than other superintendents 
who have succeeded in creating and 
maintaining a “speech atmosphere” in 
their schools, and who have made the 
way very plain. It would be a bold per- 


son who would venture to even hint that 
the 40 writers of the 40 letters are not 
intelligent enough to follow in their foot- 
steps, or that they are too indifferent, or 
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too lazy to do so, or that their respective 
communities are too ignorant and too 
niggardly to permit them to begin the 
process by which the much-to-be-desired 
result can be attained. 

Now that they have, after experience 
and careful observation, arrived at the 
conclusion that a “speech atmosphere” in 
a school for the deaf is a desirable thing, 
and have honestly and openly expressed 
that opinion, neither they nor their com- 
munities can maintain their self-respect 
and the respect of others for them unless 
they energetically set about creating that 
“speech atmosphere” in the very practi- 
cal way that has already been demon- 


‘strated before their eyes. 


The cost would be merely nominal of 
establishing a small oral department, ab- 
solutely segregated from the main school, 
and in that “speech atmosphere” placing 
all young entering pupils and the very 
young children who have been in school 
but a year. Establish it in a single small 
cottage, or rent a $500 house. At least 
show good faith and real devotion by 
making a beginning. Once begun, the 
“speech atmosphere” environment will, 
of itself, grow year by year at the ex- 
pense of the non-speech atmosphere. 

They can prove their sincerity and es- 
tablish the intelligence and the generosity 
of their States by making a beginning. 

In order to make my position clear, I 
must repeat that I have no quarrel with 
the manual alphabet or with the sign lan- 
guage as means of communication be- 
tween persons. If any group of adults 
choose to employ them among themselves 
for any reason, there can be no objection 
on the part of others. My only objection 
to these methods of communication is 
when they are employed in intercourse 
with children and persons less than 18 
years of age, and my objection to their 
use during the educational period is be- 
cause their use at that time deprives the 
deaf child of the greater part of his 
chance to acquire a working ability to 
use the universal method of communica- 
tion by speech. It takes from 10 to 15 
years for the deaf child to fix the habits 
of mind and to acquire the skill neces- 
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sary in order that he may be able to use 
the same means of intercourse as that 
used by all the world. The people who 
supply him with a manual means of com- 
munication during this period of develop- 
ment deliberately rob him of his rightful 
heritage of speech. That they do rob 
him of it is openly acknowledged by 39 
representatives of the guilty schools. 

But when the deaf pupil is 18 or 20 
years of age and has acquired all the 
ability to speak and to understand speech 
of which he is capable; when he has 
learned to think in spoken forms and 
expresses himself in speech as uncon- 
sciously as you or I; then if he finds a 
class in his community with whom he 
wishes to communicate, but who prefer 
to use signs and finger-spelling, I see no 
reason why he should not learn these 
forms of expression. He can learn the 
manual alphabet in an hour, and in two 
weeks can become sufficiently expert to 
make himself readily understood by an- 
other, if he has the command of language 
required to express his thoughts. In a 
month he can acquire a sufficient knowl- 
edge of the sign language to enable him 
to communicate with the deaf who prefer 
the sign language to speech because they 
were never properly taught speech, and 
if he is often thrown with them he will 
soon become quite expert. 

The possession of any ability that he 
may have to speak to hearing people and 
to understand them when they speak to 
him does not offer the slightest hindrance 
to his learning to converse in signs or by 
finger-spelling ; but the use of signs and 
finger-spelling during his period of 
growth and education places an insur- 
mountable obstacle in his way to learn 
to speak and to read the lips. The use 
of speech and lip-reading during the early 
years does not prevent his ultimately be- 
ing able to mingle happily with the deaf 
if he chooses to do so; but the use of 
finger-spelling and signs during those 
years does make it impossible for him 
ever to mingle happily with the hearing. 

The so-called “combined” system opens 
to the deaf child the narrow social world 


of the deaf and practically closes to him 
the vastly greater social world of the 
hearing. The purely oral method opens 
to him the hearing social world to the 
extent that he, individually, is capable of 
entering, and at the same time does not 
close to him the world of the deaf who 
do not use speech. 

My earnest plea is for the widest pos- 
sible world for our deaf pupils. I would 
not shut them out as adults from inter- 
course with those who use manual means 
of communication, but for their own 
greatest good I would shut them out 
from the speechless deaf world entirely 
during their formative school years. 


MARION HARLAND ON LIP-READING 


In Marion Harland’s Helping Hand Corner 
we find the following correspondence: 

“T have noticed so often in your Corner 
requests for ear-trumpets from persons who 
are hard of hearing. I have so frequently 
wished I could say a word to cheer the un- 
fortunates, as I am afflicted in the same way. 
I have been almost totally deaf for the last 
I5 years; yet every day finds me in my office 
or behind the counter in my store waiting on 
customers. I would never be bothered with a 
hearing device of any kind. I often wait on 
a customer without hearing the sound of his 
voice. Let me say to the deaf: Use your 
eyes. Ina short while you won't need to hear. 
Above all, forget all about your deafness. 
Keep cheerful. It isn’t necessary that you 
should hear all that is said. Reach upward 
with a firm hold on your elder brother’s hand 
and you will be all right. 


It does me good to print a letter like this! 
Not only because I most firmly believe in lip- 
reading as the key out of the silence in which 
the deaf so often live alone and lonely, but 
also because of the sturdy courage and trust 
in Providence which the letter shows. We 
have heard before this from those who have 
been emancipated from suffering by their 
knowledge of lip-reading. Are there not oth- 
ers of the same class who can give their ex- 
perience as further encouragement to the par- 
tially or totally deaf? 


Boost THE AssociATION.—The larger the 
membership, the greater the opportunities that 
will open on every hand. Boost yourself by 
boosting the cause. 
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IS IT WISE? 


I: THIS sudden craze for the enlight- 
enment of our children along certain 
lines a wise thing? Among those who 
preach the revelation of every detail of 
the unfortunate phases of life to innocent 
minds, is there one who is a mother? 
Has she attempted to instruct her young 
child in all the mysteries of life? Has 
she been able to answer truthfully and 
without embarrassment the questions that 
the marvelous ingenuity of a young mind 
can conceive? And has she afterward 
watched this child at play, and in so do- 
ing has she not discovered startling ap- 
plications of her teachings in the make- 
believes with which every youngster loves 
to surround itself? 

Or, if she has waited till her daughter 
is of such an age as to have “enough 
sense” to preclude all possibility of awk- 
ward questioning and there is nothing to 
trouble the mother but the deep flush and 
the lowered eyelids of the shocked, 
shrinking girl, has she felt no qualms 
later on seeing-her daughter sitting alone, 
her hands folded idly in her lap, an ex- 
pression half morbid, half ashamed upon 
her face? Has she noticed the start her 
unexpected presence produces on the girl ? 
Has she seen the guilty self-conscious- 
ness depicted on her features, the nerv- 
ous haste with which occupation is 
sought ? 

Has this mother put into her young 
son’s hands one of these modern books 


that are to reveal to him in detail all the 


rottenness of vice, and has she watched 
his face as he pored over it? Has she 
seen, on stopping at his bedside for the 
good-night kiss, the flushed cheeks, the 
troubled wakeful eves, and has she been 
able to go to her own bed and sleep 
peacefully through the night? 

I once asked a man who had reached 
forty unmarried and whom I knew had 
lived a remarkably clean life : “What kept 
you straight during that dangerous pe- 
riod between fifteen and twenty-one, 
when, if it be only through curiosity, 
boys are so likely to go astray? Was it 
the fear of venereal diseases, or were vou 


influenced by anything said by the older 
people around you?” 

“No,” he answered, “no one ever dis- 
cussed the subject with me. I knew in a 
vague sort of a way that certain things 
were wrong and likely to get a boy into 
serious trouble, but I had very little 
knowledge about it and seldom bothered 
my head with such thoughts. The prin- 
cipal of the school that I attended used 
to give us occasional little lectures on 
different subjects, and once or twice he 
warned us in a very general way against 
what he termed ‘illegal intercourse with 
women’; but I do not think it made any 
very deep impression on any of us. I 
really believe that, more than anything 
else, it was the lack of opportunity that 
kept me out of mischief till I was old 
enough to realize that it was to my own 
advantage to remain so. Either by good 
luck or through exceptionally clever 
management on the part of my parents, 
it so happened that all my associates were 
clean, wholesome-minded boys and girls 
who knew little and cared less about sex 
matters. On being freed from the school- 
room, we rushed out in the open, and 
with all the energy of the healthful young 
animals that we were we embarked on 
every enterprise that the mind can de- 
vise. Broken legs, sprained wrists, cut 
foreheads, and other minor mishaps were 
the consequences more than once; mud 
often bespattered our clothes and even 
our hair; but no filth soiled our minds. 
In the evenings hard lessons and physical 
fatigue sent us to an early bed, where 
sleep rapidly overtook us and never left 
us till the unwelcome morning call forced 
us to hurry into our clothes; for he who 
Was not prompt got no breakfast!” 

Would this not tend to prove that per- 
haps it were better, instead of buying the 
dirty books that, even when they portray 
truthful facts, and that is seldom, bring 
only unnecessary knowledge to our chil- 
dren; instead of patronizing the theaters 
where nasty plays cast a dangerous glam- 
our of romance over what is merely sor- 
did; instead of allowing our boys and 
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girls to frequent suggestive moving-pic- 
ture shows, where they are shut up in a 
crowded, stuffy theater, while the health- 
giving sunshine is being wasted outside, 
and where the opposite sexes come in 
close contact with each other in the dark, 
while their worst passions are being ex- 


“The Letter,” by Francis C. Jones 


cited by the spurious sight before their 
eyes—would it not be wiser to unite 
our efforts in procuring for our young 
people clean, wholesome food for their 
minds, healthy sports fo: their bodies; 
to create around them an atmosphere ot 
normal, natural simplicity ? 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUNG MEN * 


HE suggestions given in this article 

are so simple that to many they 
would seem too obvious for publication, 
and yet every man at the head of a busi- 
ness firm constantly turns down, as un- 
desirable employees, young men whom 
they had hoped would prove valuable, but 
who have utterly failed, purely through 
ignorance or neglect of these very simple 
rules. 

It is impossible to give more than very 
general advice, because business is essen- 
tially practical, opportunal, and evolu- 
tionary. It does not recognize fixed rules 
or fixed methods. Though fundamentally 
the same, the form in which it is put into 
practice in each country varies infinitely 
in its different ramifications and in its 
circumstances and times. For this reason 
the value of instruction gained in schools 
is very ephemeral, unless fortified by 
practical experience. 

A knowledge of the mechanical part 
of business is very useful to the business 
man, because it is very difficult to main- 
tain control of an organization if one 
does not know how to perform each and 
all of the services intrusted to salaried, 
clerks. As a rule, the most successful 
business men are those who have worked 
up from the bottom, performing in turn 
each of the tasks which later they will 
have to direct. 

A boy who feels himself attracted by 
a business life ought to begin by learn- 
ing at school much arithmetic, training 
himself in the manipulation of figures so 
that he can make any kind of calculation 
rapidly and accurately. He should have 
a sufficient command of grammatical ex- 
pression to enable him to handle with 
propriety and conciseness the documents 
and letters of a business correspondence. 


*The author of this article is a successful 
merchant who has made a fortune in the most 
conservative course of legitimate mercantile 
activity, without any taint of high finance or 
juggling with other peoples’ money; so what 
he writes is in reality a human document, for 
it is practically autobiography, and as such has 
the value of having demonstrated its feasibility 
in actual execution. 


A knowledge of the foreign languages 
that are met with in the particular line 
of business that'he plans to follow is not 
indispensable, but its value is undeniable. 
A general knowledge of geography is 
also very useful. He needs a sufficient 
knowledge of bookkeeping and the meth- 
ods of keeping accounts to understand 
its essence and be able to interpret his 
bookkeeper’s records. Every business 
man should write a clear, easily legible 
hand, free from all flourishes and orna- 
mentation. I do not include stenography 
and typewriting, though they are often 
stepping-stones to something better, be- 
cause for protracted use both things are 
only necessary to those who limit their 
ambition to being always employees. 

On leaving school, the boy bent on a 
business career should enter some estab- 
lishment or office where he can perform 
various duties and, if possible, be near 
the heads of the firm, even though it be 
in very subordinate positions. 

Thus placed, the boy’s future depends 
upon himself. He should never waste 
his time worrying lest his pay be not in 
accord with his services or watching the 
clock for the closing hour. On the con- 
trary, he should keep constantly occu- 
pied, trying to learn from every one, 
keeping his eyes and ears open for the 
opportunal lessons or advice which abound 
in any place where business activity is 
going on. He must try to get all those 
around him to let him help them in their 
various tasks, because in that way he 
will acquire invaluable treasures of prac- 
tice and experience. 

Alertness and constancy of purpose 
will be valuable assets, but the most im- 
portant factor to his success, the most 
essential, the really indispensable one, is 
strong determination on his part to suc- 
ceed. He must want to learn and become 
intelligent on every subject pertaining to 
the business. He must bend toward this 
end all his energies. The boy who goes 
through his work mechanically, with his 
mind on the baseball game or the mov- 
ing-picture show, can never hope for 
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success. He cannot learn; his superiors 
will very quickly notice his attitude. They 
will see that the treasure of knowledge 
and experience placed within his reach is 
wasted, so far as he is concerned, be- 
cause he does not do his part in taking 
advantage of it, and soon he will be ex- 
cluded from any possibility of advance- 
ment and left to become what he de- 
serves to be—a mere drudge throughout 
his life. To be successful he must put 
his whole mind on his work, giving it 
undivided attention during office hours 
and thinking about it afterwards, work- 
ing out its problems, trying all the time 
to devise means of making himself use- 
ful, endeavoring to further the interests 
of those he works for, and thus further- 
ing his own. He must never talk at 
home or to outsiders of what is going on 
in the office, no matter how unimportant. 
He will find that keeping business mat- 
ters to himself is an excellent habit, and 
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the earlier he acquires it the better. Dis- 
cretion is a much-valued quality in every 
business concern. 

It will be well for him, even while he 
is merely a subordinate, with few or no 
responsibilities, to train his mind along 
the lines of thought it will have to follow 
later on. A business man has to watch 
constantly in every direction for all the 
things that may affect his business— 
changes in custom-house and transporta- 
tion tariffs, strikes, abundant crops or 
loss of crops, threatenings of war, etc., 
etc. He must be always prepared to 
adapt himself to circumstances, because 
varying conditions demand a change of 
tactics. 

Courtesy and a pleasant manner are 
very useful things in any station of life, 
but to a salesman they are indispensable, 
and, of course, it is unnecessary to add 
that in all things honesty is always the 
best policy. 


THE BUSINESS OF BEING A MOTHER 
BY LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


LITTLE girl was plaguing her 

mother, on whom I had called one 
afternoon, that she be allowed to go out, 
though it had just started to rain. The 
child’s wails were interrupting our con- 
versation, so her mother called to her 
from time to time: “Stop that ; you know 
you can’t go out just now!” 

It struck me that what the little girl 
needed was a complete change of thought ; 
therefore I turned to her and asked to 
see her doll and various other toys in 
which I knew she took great pride. In 


a moment she brought them from her. 


room, joyfully exhibiting her treasures 
and becoming so interested in them that 
she forgot her previous desire of going 
out in the rain entirely. I wondered 


there and then whether any amount of 
scolding could finally have produced the 
good effect that the simple expedient of 
turning the current of her thoughts in 
another direction immediately had on the 
little girl’s behavior. 


In thinking over the causes which most 
often result in altercations between moth- 
ers and children, I find that the majority 
might be classed among the preventable 
ones. The child’s primary training in 
regard to personal habits, such as table 
manners, orderliness, regularity, respect- 
ing the belongings of others, etc., if taken 
up at the earliest possible age in no less 
a manner than the child is taught to eat 
and to drink, thus forming the right 
habits in him at the time when habits are 
acquired, will obviate the necessity of 
having to correct him in later years on 
many needless occasions. 

A boy or girl that has already reached 
school age and has neither learned to 
obey nor to speak politely, and must be 
constantly reminded, “Don’t put your el- 
bows on the table,” “Can’t you put your 
things where they belong,” etc., has 
simply been ill-taught by his parents. If, 
on the other hand, instead of continually 
rebuking the child for his failings, the 
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best example is set him—for in our moral 
aspects all of us essentially learn by ex- 
ample—and confidence is shown in his 
ability to do or remember a certain thing, 
he will of a necessity try to live up 
to that standard; but giving whimsical 
and irregular orders, or not having the 
strength of mind to see that orders are 
carried out, will develop in him a spirit 
of resistance, and authority thereafter is 
set at naught. 

A child’s mind is open to suggestions 
of the right kind in the same degree as it 
receives and holds improper ones. It 
seems to me a privilege of no small order 
to be permitted to inculcate those of last- 
ing value. A mother who stimulates her 
child to individual effort by asking “Can 
you do this ?” or encourages him by point- 
ing out “See how I make this,” following 
his mental development and letting him 
learn a lesson from each of his mistakes, 
gives her child not only the best possible 
training, but also teaches him worldly 
wisdom such as a rebuke on her part 
would never carry home. 

Children ought to be made to feel the 
mother’s constant love and interest, as 
fitful outpourings of affection cannot 
make up for the intervening periods of 
indifference. Giving a child a penny for 
sweets in order to get rid of him for a 
time will, of course, free her of his pres- 
ence; but does she in this manner fulfill 
her inviolable duties toward the molding 
of his character in any way? 
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Not unfrequently I have watched a 
child that had hurried home from school 
during noon-hour recess being promptly 
dispatched by his mother to the nearest 
grocery to procure the various necessities 
for the luncheon table. Upon his return 
from the store the child is forced to 
hurry through at great speed with his 
meal, so as not to be late at school. Under 
these circumstances the food is swallowed 
half chewed, and thus the foundation to 
many a lifelong digestional trouble is laid. 
We all know what a pleasant impression 
an attractively laid table and well-pre- 
pared food make on our perceptivities. 
Does that not hold true, even in a larger 
measure, of the child whose need of food 
during the years of physical growth is so 
much greater than ours? 

Not long ago I met with a young 
friend from abroad who was spending 
some time in this country. He had a 
physical defect which curtailed his use- 
fulness to a limited field of action. Some 
one asked him whether he found happi- 
ness and understanding in his home. 

“T have had the good fortune to be 
vlessed with a mother who has made the 
lives of my brothers and sisters and my 
own so useful and happy that we shall 
never be able to forget the debt we owe 
her,” was his reverent answer. 

This mother surely must have realized 
the responsibilities inherent in her busi- 
ness of being a mother to a consummate 
degree. 
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THE OVER-SPECIALIZATION OF PARENTS 


ELL me,” said the mother of a deaf 

child to a teacher who was on her 
vacation, “what you can do for my little 
girl. She is ten years old, and she has 
been in school three years, but she can- 
not talk, and she does not understand 
very much [| say to her unless I use signs. 
She uses signs and the finger alphabet all 
the time when she is at home. We simply 
cannot make her speak. She doesn’t 
seem to want to use her voice. What 
can you do for her?” 

“T cannot take her as a pupil just now,” 
replied the teacher. “But I will tell you 
a great deal you might do for her.” 

“Oh, but I couldn’t!” interrupted the 
mother. “My housekeeping takes up all 
my time; and I wouldn’t know how to 
go about it anyhow. I just thought that 
maybe you could give her a few lessons 
this summer. It seems so terrible for 
her not to be able to talk.” 

“Why don’t you send her to an oral 
school, where the children are not al- 
“lowed to use signs?” 

“Oh, we couldn’t afford it, and then 
it would be so hard to have her go so. 
far away. I thought she would, learn 
here at the State school. They said the 
children were taught to speak.” 

“They are taught for a certain period 
each day, but they mix with the sign- 
taught pupils in the playground, and 
nearly every one throughout the school 
uses signs; so they have very little prac- 
tice outside of the class-room.”’ 

“Well, I don’t see why the schools 
can’t manage it better,” said the mother. 

“Why don’t you help them?” the 
teacher suggested. “There is so much 
you could do. Your little girl will be 
home now for almost three months, and 
even in the winter she often comes home 
for holidays and over Sunday, doesn’t 
she? Why don’t you make a particular 
effort to give her practice in speech and 
lip-reading? Never mind her faulty ar- 
ticulation. The thing is to get her to 
talk. Never use signs or gestures when 
you can possibly help it. Never point at 
anything ; always say its name, and insist 


that she look at your mouth and not at 
your hands when you speak to her.” 

“Oh yes,” said the mother, with a little 
helpless laugh. “But I don’t know how.” 

“You know how to talk, don’t you? 
You know how to be a little patient, 
don’t you? Of course, you have formed 
the habit at the table of pointing at things 
that happen to be near the child instead 
of asking her to pass them, and you serve 
her without insisting that she speak the 
name of the dishes she wants or expect- 
ing her to say ‘Please’ and “Thank you.’ 
It is only a little thing, but little things 
like that all day long and every day are 
just what your child needs to give her 
the practice in speech and speech-reading 
that she must have, if she is to learn to 
use speech as a means of communication. 
Make a particular point of getting oppor- 
tunities for talk out of every incident in 
the day. Ask her to bring you things. 
Play talking games with her. Take her 
out to walk and on the street-car and 
point out all sorts of objects and make 
conversation about them. Find out what 
words she already knows and use them 
constantly, teaching her one or two new 
ones every day. Show her pictures and 
tell her about them. Do it as naturally 
as you can, without seeming to make a 
special point of it; but do it anyhow. 
Just talk, talk, talk. Why,” exclaimed 
the teacher, warming to her subject, 
“you can just do wonders for her if you 
will only try.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” agreed the mother 
vaguely, her voice trailing off into a dis- 
pirited silence. 

“Oh dear,” said the teacher to herself.” 
“IT am Only boring her to death. This 
won't do. I must get her interested some 
way. She does need help so badly.” And 
for a moment she experienced within 
herself the sense of baffled helplessness 
that every now and then overmasters 
every worker for the deaf who is pre- 
sented suddenly with a concrete example 
of the all-pervasive ignorance with which 
the deaf are generally regarded by the 
hearing. 
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“How can I make her pay attention?” 
she thought despairingly. Then she ral- 
lied herself, dropped the pedagogical at- 
titude, and became merely polite, conver- 
sational, kind. With the instinct of a 
hostess to put a guest at ease, she turned 
the conversation into more comfortable 
channels. 

“You have been shopping?” she in- 
quired, glancing at the parcels in her 
visitor’s lap. “Have you your summer 
sewing all done?” 

Instantly the mother brightened. 

“Oh no, I’ve just barely begun. When 
my little girl came home from school she 
didn’t have a thing to wear, and I’ve got 
a lot to do for her. She is beginning to 
think about her clothes and wants -the 
things the other little girls have. She is 
pretty, too, and I want her to look nice, 
even if she is deaf.” 

The mother’s lassitude slipped magi- 
cally away. She was awake and inter- 
ested.. 

“T’m making her the sweetest little blue 
dress trimmed with tatting. I have the 
pattern here.”” And she produced a sam- 
ple of the dress with happy pride. The 
teacher, being a woman, was able to lend 
an intelligent ear to a description of 
the garment, and she had no further 
trouble in entertaining her guest. Here 
was something the mother understood. 
Clothes! One could talk of them all day. 

The above relation is not intended as 
a satire, nor is it meant as an ill-natured 
indictment of any one class of mothers, 
or of mothers more than fathers. It is 
simply an almost verbatim report of an 
actual conversation that took place. It 
could probably be duplicated by every 
teacher of either deaf or hearing who 
has tried to mold the influence that regu- 
lates her charges’ lives outside of the 
class-room. The difficulty of establishing 
any real understanding or relationship 
between school and home is always poign- 
antly felt by the teacher, whichever par- 
ent she may try to approach. Notwith- 
standing the variety of preoccupations 
the parents may plead, always there is 
something that is placed before the good 
of the child. With the father, it is gen- 
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erally the stereotyped bugaboo of getting 
a living, which, while it does not seem 
to interfere with the acquirement of an 
intelligent interest in the political situa- 
tion, the European crisis, and the base- 
ball score, still precludes opportunities 
of understanding his children. And as 
for mothers, through centuries of having 
been compelled to specialize within cer- 
tain well-defined limits of endeavor, their 
obligations to their offspring have be- 
come so confounded with cooking, pre- 
serving, dressmaking, sweeping, washing, 
and ironing that the woman who keeps 
her boys and girls well dressed and fed 
and cleanly housed is called a “splendid 
little mother,” quite regardless of whether 
or not her children’s minds and three- 
fourths of their lives are to her uncharted 
continents. 

There is a lot of idiotic specializing 
which retards the evolution of the race. 
For instance, in all occidental countries 
legs are exclusively masculine. If wo- 
men, outside of gymnasiums or airships, 
display to an unenlightened universe the 
fact that they are bipeds, they bring upon 
themselves, like the intrepid Bloomerites 
of the last century, the thunder of the 
pulpit, the roar of the press, and the 
disapprobation of nearly all the public. 
Also, until quite recently, courage, en- 
durance, the right to receive monetary 
returns for their labor, and the recog- 
nized ability to manage public affairs 
were supposed to belong to men, while 
tears, weakness, and “fainting spells,” 
along with chastity and a few other vir- 
tues to which men did not aspire, have 
been regarded as peculiarly the posses- 
sions of women. 

These absurd differentiations are being 
submerged by the rising tide of femi- 
nism, but the tendency to specialize is still 
flourishing. We are told seriously, in 
weighty volumes, that this must be the 
age of specialists. A commercialized so- 
ciety has found it expedient, in order to 
“standardize” and “eliminate waste in 
production,” to turn potentially thinking 
individuals into well-trained machines, 
and through all walks of life people are 
learning to do one thing as well as they 
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can, the while making themselves abso- 
lute blanks to every other field of effort. 
This idea penetrates even to the family, 
where the father specializes on “Getting 
a living” or “Getting on in the world,” 
the mother specializes on “Housekeep- 
ing,” “Church work,” “Club work,” or 
“Keeping up with the fashions,” and the 
children specialize on “Getting an edu- 
cation and having a good time.” 

Now, specialists are always unmiti- 
gated bores to everybody except the peo- 
ple who can talk their particular “shop,” 
and consequently the members of the 
average family, however fond they may 
be of each other, are pretty apt to find 
one another’s company wearisome and 
tedious to a considerable degree. 

This unfortunate state of affairs, I 
think, would be greatly mitigated if peo- 
ple would only regard sensibly the func- 
tion of getting an education that is spe- 
cially assigned to the younger generation. 
The common idea is that “being edu- 
cated” is a definite process which begins 
with learning to read and ends with leav- 
ing school or getting some kind of di- 
ploma. The education is “good” or “in- 
adequate,” according to the length of the 
individual’s schooling, and the preten- 
tiousness of the seal upon his sheepskin. 

This is intolerably stupid. The educa- 
tion of a wise and sensible person con- 
tinues as long as he lives. The. person 
whose education has stopped might as 
well be dead. If parents would regard 
themselves, not as finished products, but 
as scholars still, there would be a less 
definite and painful break between the 
generations. The formal book education 
of youth is nothing but the barest nucleus, 
to which should be added continually the 
accretions of experience and understand- 
ing. The adult who is no longer trying 
to learn new things is totally unfit to be 
a parent. There is nothing more pathetic 
than the spectacle of a father helping his 
son to do algebra problems by the pro- 
cesses of 30 years ago; and if every bit 
of knowledge the parent has to impart is 
wrapped in the processes of 30 years ago, 
it is no wonder that the boy, scorning 
the wrappings, disdains the proffered 


knowledge also. The 30-years-ago habit 
of mind is not so common as it used to 
be. Parents are beginning to learn that 
old age is a disease they have no need to 
contract. 

The ideal family would be one where, 
instead of everybody specializing on a 
different thing and attempting to pull the 
lumbering family van along while each 
is traveling in a different direction, all 
the members would pull together and 
specialize on “Learning as much as we 
possibly can.” This would make a com- 
mon basis for action and aspiration. 

The learning habit is better than rubies, 
and all the things that may be desired 
are not to be compared to it. Books, 
nature, people, science, art, universal 
laws can all be studied by parents and 
children alike, and they are all depart- 
ments in the school of the family who 
are learning as much as they possibly 
can, 

The advent of a deaf child into the 
ordinary separated family always causes 
bewilderment and suffering. 

“Why should we have a child that is 
deaf.?” is the parents’ inquiry, patient or 
impatient, according to their individual 
temperaments, seldom with the slightest 
acknowledgment that they themselves are 
very probably more or less responsible 
for the child’s condition. Being generally 
kind-hearted, however, they refrain from 
inflicting their disappointment upon the 
child, and as they grow accustomed to 
his deficiency they come to take it philos- 
ophically, treating him like the rest of 
their children, and often attempting to 
assuage by overindulgence the depriva- 
tions he must undergo. They send him 
to school at last, selecting a superior in- 
stitution if they can afford it, turning 
him over, often with a sort of reluctant 
relief, to persons who have been trained 
to understand his needs; and they accept 
the results of his “education,” his meager 
ability to use spoken language, or per- 
haps his continuous use of signs, as in- 
evitably the result of his deafness and 
quite beyond their scope of influence. 

Right here is where the over-empha- 
sized idea of specialization is to blame. 
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Parents get the notion that, since schools 
are built and teachers hired to “educate” 
their children, they themselves have noth- 
ing to do with the business, and so they 
go on with their own individual special- 
ties, the important matters of “Getting a 
living, keeping house, or growing old,” 
and leave the deaf child to grow up as 
best he may, as often as not entirely 
separated from his family and the rest 
of the world. 

The deaf child born into the family 
who are “Learning as much as they pos- 
sibly can” brings, along with the natural 
distress at his condition, the opportunity 
of something new for the others to learn. 
His parents certainly wish he were not 
deaf, but, being so, they appreciate their 
own responsibility, and as soon as they 
definitely ascertain that he must always 
be deaf they set cheerfully about initiat- 
ing him into the family specialty of 
learning things. He, in his turn, opens 
a very large field of knowledge to them. 
You cannot try to teach a deaf child— 
or any other child, for that matter—any- 
thing for five minutes without gaining 
more wisdom. than you impart. *You 
may have been thinking complacently that 
you knew a little something; but, stand- 
ing there with the deaf child’s eyes upon 
you—terrible, searching eyes, which seem 
to penetrate all your foolish disguises— 
how you scramble and hunt about for 
your bits of knowledge, turn your scrap- 
bag of information wrong side out, hunt- 
ing for a piece to fit the occasion. You 
soon acquire a perpetual state of mind of 
“How much there is for me to learn,” 
and that is the beginning of all wisdom. 
And the unfoldment of a deaf child’s 
mind is the most thrilling and inspiring 
thing in the world to watch. If you are 
allowed to have a hand in it, you feel as 
if you were creating the world anew, 
molding the universe with your own 
hands. 

One who knows what conspicuously 
fine mental and spiritual development and 
poise is possessed by those who have 
risen high in work among the deaf comes 
to believe that the work itself must call 
out some special qualities. To be sure, 
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all these men and women were fine to 
start with, but there is a perfectly stu- 
pendous self-revelation continually going 
on for the open-minded teacher of the 
deaf which cannot help but increase 
power and knowledge. 

Far too often does the mother’s part 
in her child’s “education” consist in wash- 
ing his face, giving him a good breakfast, 
and seeing that he is ready for school on 
time ; and in such cases there never seems 
to be any suspicion that the mother, as 
well as the child, loses by this limitation 
of her duties. It is being insisted upon 
more and more in feministic literature 
that, because of the increased amount of 
their former work that is being done out- 
side the home, women are being set free 
for larger duties. This is very well. 
When mothers really use their larger 
liberties for wider endeavors and finer 
self-development, the assignment of the 
child’s entire training to outside teachers 
may be condoned ; but when it only gives 
the mother more of an opportunity for 
petty social and domestic occupations, the 
while relieving her of all necessity of 
learning in order to teach her child, then 
it is monstrously unfair. 

We are getting to be such rampant 
specialists in this matter of teaching chil- 
dren that we are losing all sense of pro- 
portion. The knowledge required before 
children can be taught anything by mod- 
ern methods is supposed to be so intricate 
that the mother who teaches her child to 
say the alphabet is regarded with horror, 
as a layman invading the holy of holies 
and attempting to minister the compli- 
cated rites of a mystic sacrament. Jose- 
phine Daskam Bacon has an amusing 
story of a little boy whose whole family, 
acting in accordance with the stern ad- 
monition of his kindergarten teacher, con- 
spired to make sure that he should not 
learn to read until the psychological age 
of seven, and who, upon his innocently 
exhibiting a familiarity with print as ac- 
quired from the hired man, threw the 
household into a state of terror and con- 
sternation. 

Teachers of the deaf, especially lip- 
reading and articulation teachers, know- 
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ing the long and toilsome training that 
they had to undergo before they were 
able to attempt the instruction of chil- 
dren, and being aware of the difficulty of 
applying even their hard-won experience 
to individual needs, are probably, more 
than any other class of specialists, prone 
to shudder at the harm that may be done 
by the dabbling of ignorant persons in 
their particular work. But the best of 
them know that even ignorant interfer- 
ence, which at least shows some personal 
desire on the parents’ part to be helpful, 
is better than the bland indifference which 
assumes that the teacher must and will 
give the child everything he needs. But 
why should there be ignorant interfer- 
ence? Why should there not be intelli- 
gent cooperation ? 

There is an illuminating story of a col- 
lege president who, falling into conver- 
sation with a commercial traveler on a 
railway train, turned the talk to literature 
and asked his fellow-traveler abruptly if 
he had ever read Plato’s Republic. The 
drummer’s jaw dropped, and he ex- 
claimed in overwhelming wonder : 

“Say, do you know who Iam? I’ma 
boot and shoe man!” 

The professor, being of an argumenta- 
tive turn, thereupon insisted on having 
an exposition of the reasons why a com- 
mercial interest in footgear obviated all 
enjoyment of the classics, and he suc- 
ceeded in routing all arguments so con- 
mincingly that his companion was im- 
pressed, and not only took down his ad- 
dress, but agreed to read Plato’s Republic 
without delay. Some time afterward the 
collegian received a letter from the boot 
and shoe man announcing that the latter, 
having greatly enjoyed Plato’s Republic, 
had proceeded to read the Apologia and 
Crito as well, and had, moreover, perused 
several of Professor Murray’s transla- 
tions of the Greek tragedians. 

Here was a man who, because of the 
widespread and over-developed idea of 
the necessity for specializing, had gone 
through life wholly deprived of the satis- 
faction and enjoyment to be had from an 
acquaintance with the masterpieces of 
literature, and who, if he had not been 


catechized by a critic that would take no 
excuse, would probably have gone on to 
live and die with his literary horizon 
bounded by the sporting page, the mar- 
ket reports, and the short stories in the 
current magazines. 

The majority of parents are as ig- 
norant of their children’s lives and the 
inner working of their minds as the boot 
and shoe man was of Greek literature. 
This is particularly true of the parents 
of the deaf. Ask a mother why she 
doesn’t teach her child part of the time, 
and she exclaims, exactly like the boot 
and shoe man, “Who do you think I am? 
I’m a housekeeper!” 

There is absolutely no reason why it 
should be so. Having given a deaf child 
to the world, it behooves the parent to 
learn how his infirmity may be repaired 
to the best advantage of himself and of 
society. If teachers can learn how to 
help deaf children, why cannot parents 
learn also? There is nothing so very 
mysterious and complicated in the mat- 
ter. 

It is generally admitted that the orally 
taught pupils of combined schools are 
graduated with very inadequate speech, 
which they use under compulsion, if at 
all, and which is not calculated to im- 
press the public with the value of the 
oral method. These are invariably the 
children of parents who, although with- 
out means to supply their children with 
the best instruction, have yet left the 
whole burden of their training to the 
schools. On the other hand, we see here 
and there monumental witnesses to pa- 
rental zeal and courage in the persons of 
men and women who, deaf since infancy, 
have acquired nearly normal speech and 
have taken their place in the world shoul- 
der to shoulder with the hearing. Almost 
always the individuals who have been 
able in a large measure to overcome the 
public penalties of being deaf owe their 
advancement directly to a superior mother 
or some supremely able teacher. They 
prove beyond argument that the parents 
who are patient and determined and will- 
ing to learn do have children that speak. 

I read a catch phrase in a book the 
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other day — “the incessantness of chil- 
dren.”” Probably no other class of chil- 
dren are so incessant in their unspoken 
clamor for attention as the deaf. The 
conscientious mother of a deaf child 
must be always on the job. That her 
reward may be enormous is attested by 
the superior development of those of the 
deaf who have been given intelligent and 
particular care. 

In this connection I wish I might 
quote the whole of an article written 
about Miss Daisy Way by Mrs. S. E. J. 
Sawyer in Tue Vorta Review for July, 
1912. Miss Way is a splendid example 
of what-the deaf may become when 
rightly taught, and she herself, ignoring 
her own large share in the results, as- 
signs the whole credit for her mental de- 
velopment and knowledge of speech and 
lip-reading to her mother. 

Disconnected sentences from the story 
of Mrs. Way’s struggle to overcome her 
daughter’s handicap are enlightening: 

“We had no knowledge of another case 
like hers to guide us, but a sort of blind 
instinct seemed to hold us to the one de- 
termination, that she must not. be de- 
prived of her speech. ‘ 

“As soon as her ideas of speech were 
well established, I made it a rule to im- 
press upon her ‘that she must and could 
do everything that other children did. 
This seemed to give her the ambition to 
imitate and, if possible, to excel. ; 

“She was given the family purse to 
carry before she was 12 years old, and 
did all the errands and family marketing 
as far as possible. 

“We especially fostered and stimulated 
her interest in affairs of the day, and 
made it a point to discuss all public ques- 
tions freely with her. 

“Her lessons were always prepared at 
home, and I verified her pronunciation, 
corrected her accent, and endeavored to 
supplement her teacher’s efforts in every 
possible way. 

“The key-note was always that of be- 
ing as nearly like her hearing friends as 
lay within her power and of overcoming 
all obstacles in order to reach that end.” 

Born in a pioneer town in Iowa, at a 


time when the oral education of the deaf 
in this country was in its infancy, with 
no school at hand where she could have 
the most meager training in speech, Miss 
Way learned to talk and read the lips, 
graduated from high school with the 
hearing, attended business college, and 
now fills an important position in a large 
banking establishment, where she works 
entirely on a level with hearing men and 
women; and she fills also her place in 
society as a self-sustaining individual. 
Listen to her mother’s touching tribute: 

“T wish you could realize how richly 
I am repaid for all my care and anxiety. 
She is all that I ever dreamed she might 
be.”’ 

This mother was not content to turn 
over to somebody else the entire respon- 
sibility for her daughter’s future position 
in the world. She took advantage of 
every opportunity to give her daughter 
the best outside instruction to be had, but 
she never forgot that the chief responsi- 
bility lay with her. 

All parents cannot give the major part 
of their attention to the deaf child in the. 
family, but they are in a position to give 
very material help. That they will not 
know how to do this instinctively is ap- 
parent on the face of it, for the training 
of the deaf is a highly specialized pro- 
cess; but there are all sorts of ways of 
learning how to supplement the work of 
the school and codperate with the child’s 
teachers. There are books to read and 
lectures to hear and schools to visit, and 
there are thousands and thousands of 
other similarly situated parents all over 
the country to get in touch with and meet 
on a common plane. There should be a 
strong association of parents of the deaf 
in every State. There should be frequent 
and well-attended meetings of parents 
who live close enough to each other to 
come together at intervals. 

But even as every good movement in 
the world is of value only as it touches 
individuals, there is need of the individ- 
ual effort and attention to the deaf child 
on the part of every single parent. Teach- 
ers cannot do it all. 
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NOTES ON PEDAGOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY IN REGARD 
TO THE DEAF * 


BY GIULIO FERRERI 


SixtH LeEcTURE: EXERCISE AND 


HE conclusion of the preceding 

chapter places us in front of two 
conditions, which we have already shown 
to be in contrast with two others of at- 
tention and memory, already examined. 
These two conditions, or attitudes accord- 
ing to Ebbinghaus, are exercise (and the 
consequent habit) and fatigue. Let us 
see briefly what one should take into con- 
sideration in their relations with the fun- 
damental laws of psychic activity, inas- 
much as it concerns the instruction of 
the deaf. 

It is unnecessary to recall the fact here 
that exercise is not an unique phenome- 
non, but includes a plurality of phenom- 
ena whose common character is that of 
presenting themselves all together every 
time that there is a repetition of the same 
psychic activities. These phenomena are 
the consequence of the mental activity 
for selecting and completing the vafious 
representations. In this activity of selec- 
tion we have the application of a funda- 
mental law, which can be expressed as 
follows: The more an act is repeated, the 
more it is perfected. And this perfection 
consists in noticing always more easily 
the smallest differences and the most in- 
timate relations. This has made one 
think of a refinement of the senses em- 
ployed in the various sensations. We 
have already seen and demonstrated that, 
rather than a sensorial refinement, exer- 
cise gives an education of the attention 
and memory. 

E. Marsili, in his recent work on “The 
Education of the Senses,” dedicates a 
special chapter to the study of this com- 
plex phenomena under the title “The 


*Lectures, slightly condensed, delivered in 
his Training School for Teachers of the Deaf, 
in Milan, Italy. 


alterations of the states of consciousness 
interpretated as variations of the sensi- 
bility.” It seems useful for our object 
to quote the first part, which serves to 
explain the fact of psychic associations: 


“Traveling in the train through places which 
we see for the first time, a quantity of varied 
panorama are presented to our gaze, which we 
distinguish in a general manner as woods, 
mountains, sea, etc., and if they are all of the 
same species (as, for example, wooded moun- 
tains) they have for us nearly the same char- 
acter, the same physiognomy. Let me explain 
better: We have the vague impression that the 
panorama changes continually, that it presents 
itself to us in the most varied forms; but it 
is impossible for us to think in what the differ- 
ence really consists on account of the rapidity 
of their presentation. At the end of the jour- 
ney we cannot say anything more than that we 
have seen a succession of panorama which now 
is mixed up in our mind as a vague, fluctuating, 

ageneric picture, which we express by words 
equally vague and generic as ‘wooded moun- 
tains. Here and there we notice in the re- 
membrance some point which has impressed us 
more than the others. All this means that we 
have received a great quantity of sensations, 
but are incapable of arranging them in order, 
of distinguishing clearly the one from the 
other—that is to say, we have had a low de- 
gree of consciousness in a chaos of perceptible 
data. Reflecting, then, at those points which 
made most impression upon us, of which we 
had received a clearer perception, we can easily 
discover the reason of their greater clearness, 
either in the fact of their resemblance to pic- 
tures of panorama already known to us or in 
their being presented to our sight for a longer 
time, or for having attracted our attention 
more for some reason or other. Continuing 
to pass over, afterwards, for many times the 
same journey in the railway, and taking care 
to always observe the panorama, little by little 
we shall succeed in having a clear picture of 
the single parts of it with a consciousness of 
all the particulars which had escaped our at- 
tention the first time. 

“Tf, then, we should happen to visit a part 
of the panorama and to learn to know one by 
one the paths, the fields, the ravines, the hills, 
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and every other topographic detail, then, when 
again we should see it passing in the train, we 
would be able to distinguish, even hastily, with 
greater clearness than before the particulars 
we had examined. 

“This verification, however, if not critically 
examined, would lead us to a mistaken inter- 
pretation, from which it would appear that we 
‘see better’ now than at the other times. For 
the moment we do not think of all the training 
in recognizing the places, which really was the 
cause of this ‘better seeing,’ and giving our- 
selves up to a popular belief; we are inclined 
to believe that really our eyes have acquired 
a greater capacity of seeing, without going into 
the subtile analysis of what this capacity con- 
sists in. But this cannot be the reasonable in- 
terpretation of the fact. In reality, we cannot 
conclude that this last time our sight has been 
exercised more perfectly than the other times, 
and that it has furnished us with a greater 
quantity of perceptible data; but, instead, we 
must agree that our spirit, from the circum- 
stances which had occurred, was better dis- 
posed not only to collect but also to distinguish 
a quantity of images which had first presented 
themselves in an indefinite and confused man- 
ner. And we insist that it is a mistake to at- 
tribute to our eyes the cause of this confusion, 
in affirming that the function of the dioptrical, 
physiological, nervous apparatus, and also the 
quantity of perceptible matter furnished to it, 
had been less.then than now. The difference 
does not lie in the somatic or sensitive function 
in itself, but lies principally in the different 
spiritual surroundings in which the facts im- 
pressed themselves the first and the last time. 

“Has there been a real and true progress in 
the sensibility? He who would assert this 
would run the risk of affirming a serious error. 
Although it does not seem improbable to us 
that the mere sensibility has remained almost 
unaltered, or that it has undergone variations so 
very small as not to be compared with those 
more radical and evident in the acts of con- 
sciousness, we still hold that the quantity seen 
the first time was nearly the same as on the 
subsequent times, and that the reason of the 
spiritual variations verified so profoundly in us 
lies in the relations which had become estab- 
lished between the single elements seen and 
between these and the spirit.” 


After such a clear exemplification of 
the phenomenon, in words which can be 
extended to every species of sensation, it 
would be useless to insist on seeking the 
reasons for the effects of exercise—that 
is, the acceleration, extension, economy 
of force, the greater correctness of the 
perceptions, and similar qualities. 

With the same reasoning and with the 
same causes, the other particularities are 


explained, which Ebbinghaus enumerates 
as follows: 

1. Operations often repeated are al- 
ways executed with greater facility, more 
quickly, and better. 

2. This process of exercise which is 
transformed into habit excludes always 
more and more the conscious element; 
from this is established the automatism. 

3. However, the effects of the data of 
the intermediate consciousness are not 
lost, as the series of psychic reactions are 
entirely preserved and translate them- 
selves into external movements. 

“Therefore we have in exercise an ad- 
mirable way of perfecting the adaptation 
to the surroundings, in which the con- 
sciousness struggles for its own preserva- 
tion. In virtue of the laws of association 
and reproduction the consciousness adapts 
itself to the phenomena of repetition, an- 
ticipating their complication and their 
process even before they have become 
for it a perceptible reality.” 

If we apply these principles of general 
psychology to the didactic proceedings in 
our schools, it will appear a common phe- 
nomenon to us, not only the learning to 
pronounce and to read speech which is 
acquired by the deaf with exercise and 
with the gradual knowledge of spoken 
language, but also the tactile reading of 
the blind and their sense of obstacles, and 
all this without having recourse to a mi- 
raculous perfection of the senses and 
without imagining the existence of spe- 
cial senses. These are conceptions which 
have been the cause of mistakes in peda- 
gogy, and even now injure the practice 
and theory of the education of sensorial 
abnormals. 

In the very conditions of exercise’ is 
manifested the phenomenon of fatigue, 
when a psychic activity is repeated a 
great number of times without interrup- 
tion or when some state of consciousness 
is preserved by force for a long time. 
The effects of fatigue give, as a result, 
phenomena contrary to those of exercise 
and habit. The attention loses its energy, 
only to resume it for a moment if a vio- 
lent stimulus intervenes; the memory 
finds the task of fixing new representa- 
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tions more difficult ; the actions in which 
the tired individual is engaged not only 
become slower, but also are badly done, 
and are executed with increased difficulty 
until to complete inertia. 

We know that psychology has interpre- 
tated fatigue as the phenomenon of pre- 
caution and defense, and that it has dem- 
onstrated the usefulness of pedagogic 
pauses before the phenomenon of weari- 
ness; but one should not exaggerate the 
question of intellectual fatigue and upon 
the intimate and coordinated relation be- 
tween intellectual and muscular fatigue, 
for the experiences made until now do 
not permit the establishing of general 
conclusions. 

Certainly our school must take into ac- 
count the teachings of general psychology 
in its pedagogical application; but we 
have in the facial mimic of our pupils a 
sure advertisement of the phenomenon of 
fatigue, which helps us to stop work at 
the right moment, which, if prolonged, 
would become injurious. However, as 
must happen for every kind of pupil, one 
must, above all, watch the individual 
forces and the personal aptitude of each 
pupil, and especially in regard to the work 
of articulation. 

In this work it is not always a rest to 
keep the pupils seated, just as it certainly 
is not the way to reinvigorate the energy 
after an exercise in articulation, to set 
them to work on one in writing or in 
calculation. One must keep in mind the 
fact that the deaf gives visual attention 
or else pays no attention whatever, while 
with the hearing one can, on the con- 
trary, alternate the exercises which ap- 
peal simultaneously to the sight and the 
hearing with those which appeal to them 
separately. In the first, as in the second, 
case, the phenomenon of fatigue is found 
later with the hearing, because of the 
reciprocal aid of the mental associations 
in every kind of exercise. 

In one of the preceding lectures I re- 
ferred incidentally to fatigue as shown 
in the deaf in a remarkable manner in 
the comparative experiences in the field 
of vision. It is well to note that “the 
rapid fatiguing of the retina is a phe- 


nomenon essentially peripherical and has 
nothing to do with the psychic centers.” 
This observation, made by Professor 
Ottolenghi (1875) in his article on the 
“Sensibility of the Deaf,” cannot be sep- 
arated from the other which I made on 
the same subject—that is, that the experi- 
ments in speech were made after the deaf 
pupils had been at work in school for 
four to five hours. Hence it treated of 
an exercise in attention that was imposed 
upon the normal attention, already ex- 
hausted, with exercises which had a 
psychic object—that of every linguistic 
exercise. 

It has been believed that the modern 
school gives more occasion to the deaf 
of fatiguing the eyes (retinal fatigue), 
from the fact that they must gather from 
the lips of the teacher the smallest linea- 
ments and movements, made with the 
greatest rapidity ; but, instead, one should 
maintain that speech-reading, while it is 
not the cause of greater fatigue of the 
retina than the use of the manual alpha- 
bet, is the cause of greater psychic fa- 
tigue, because of the effort of integration 
which speech-reading demands. In other 
words, the instruction given by means of 
the manual alphabet and the mimic fa- 
tigues the eyes more (physical fatigue) 
than oral teaching, but the oral teaching 
the visual attention (psychic fatigue) 
more. One must then add that the phe- 
nomenon of retinal fatigue was common 
to both pupil and teacher in the old 
school, while for the latter the modern 
instruction demands a special education 
of the acoustic attention. 


The degrading words “dumb” and “mute” 
are like a millstone about the neck of the 
ambitious deaf; they are false and debasing 
words, that have no place in the terminology 
of the deaf and have no proper human appel- 
lation. “Dumb” and “mute” and all that those 
words conjure up are the barriers to achieve- 
ment in the higher walks of human endeavor, 
and it is the stigma of those false words that 
often dooms the deaf to minor positions in 
poerly paid pursuits. 


A woman lives in her heart—love is every- 
thing to her—except her religion. 
—Hat Carne. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Forest HALL Ora SCHOOL, 
ToRRESDALE, PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
August 17, 1914. 
My Dear Mr. De LAND: 

I think there has been a great and an ad- 
mirable change in THE VoLta Review during 
the past few months. I am especially inter- 
ested in the pictures. Am a great admirer of 
Dr. Milton Fairchild’s “pictures of human af- 
fairs,’ or composition, language teaching, and 
class-room pictures, as you term them. Your 
bird lore is good. We use the Review at the 
Torresdale House as well as here. 

We have at last caught our breath after the 
rush of first preparing for the Congress on 
Home Education and then postponing it. I, 
for one, did not want it postponed at all. We 
received $5,000 from city councils and had a 
splendid program prepared; but for diplomatic 
reasons postponement appeared the wiser plan 
to follow. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CarLoTTA ADELE ANDERSON. 


Macon, Ga., August 14, 1914. 
Dear Mr. De LAND: 
. The June, July, and August numbers 
of Tue Vorta REvIEW are particularly helpful. 
They are practical, broad, and wide-awake. I 


am delighted. with them. 
Very truly, LAURA ARBAUGH. 


OrEGON ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
EpucaTIoN OF THE DEAF, 
04 E. 377TH St., PortLAND, OREGON, 
August 4, 1914. 
My Dear Mr. Dre LAnp: 

Mrs Moore's story, “In the Heart 
of a Little Child,” is only too true to life in 
many cases, though I never could understand 
how a mother could fail to see that her baby 
was deaf. I knew he was deaf before my 
little son could sit alone. 

I placed my boy in a day school for the deaf 
when he was four years of age; then I took 
a course in training for teaching the deaf, 
solely that I might be of real help in aiding 
my boy to practice speech and speech-reading 
at home. Now, at the age of eight, he is an 
expert lip-reader, plays with the hearing neigh- 
bor boys as their equal, stood the mental test 
of the normal eight- year-old, and did not fall 
short on any point. 

The great work of my life is to promote the 
teaching of speech to the deaf in an oral at- 
mosphere and with a purely oral environment, 
and to secure the opening of oral day schools 
for normal deaf children. 

Miss Wettstein is to be congratulated on 
her very clear presentation of the oral day- 


school question in the August Vota Review. 
I would like to take her by the hand and tell 
her how it will help all of us to work for her 
ideal—to see the great vision. ; 


Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. C. A. Warp. 


122 ConcorD STREET, 
Newton Lower FAtts, Mass., 
September 1, 1914. 
My Dear Mr. De Lanp: 

; You are doing a work for deaf chil- 
dren and deaf persons all over the world that 
has never before been known. THE VoLTa 
REVIEW is not only teaching teachers, but is 
giving to others information and instruction 
that is much needed. Each month’s issue 
deepens my appreciation of its value. 

The introduction of historical illustrations 
is an excellent idea. School children, whether 
deaf or hearing, will welcome these aids to 
their studies. 

I am glad that Professor Bell’s writings are 
being republished, and that his symbols for 
line writing have been given to the readers of 
the Review. I have been using visible speech 
symbols in correcting stammering. A little 
pupil who spent July with me found exercises 
written in symbols very helpful and very en- 
joyable. Without a thought of weariness, he 
would read page after page of exercises writ- 
ten in symbols, representing many repetitions 
of difficult elements and combinations. In his 
interest in what his mouth was doing he for- 
got, for the time, the elements that had been 
stumbling blocks in his speech. 

I am, yours very sincerely, 
SARAH FULLER. 


Dear Mr. De LAND: 

. I have been in the habit of reading 
the copy of Tur Vota Review that comes to 
the school, but in the rush of the closing days 
I did not get the opportunity, and did not see 
the June Review until today. Now I realize 
the mistake I made in not having my own 
file; for the historical pictures and the speech 
diagrams in that one number are worth more 
than the year’s subscription. Enclosed is my 
$2, and send as complete a file as possible. . 


Yours truly, 
Miss ——. 


On the 15th, 16th, and 17th of August a 
great festival was to have been held in Liege, 
Belgium, in celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Societé de 
Secours Mutuels des Sourds-Muets de Liege. 
The deaf from all over the world had been 
cordially invited by the organizing committee. 
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THE MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS: LINE-WRITING FORM 
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*In the May Vo.ra Review, pages 260-270, the line-writing symbols for the English 


elements of speech are given with the sounds they represent, expressed in Roman letters. 
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KEY TO LINE-WRITING EXTRACTS 
A Lament by the Seaside 


Break, break, break, on thy cold gray stones, oh Sea! And | would that my tongue 
could utter the thoughts that arise in me. Oh well for the fisherman’s boy, that he shouts 
with his sister at play! Oh well for the sailor lad, that he sings in his boat on the bay! 
And the stately ships go on to their haven under the hill; but oh for the touch of a vanished 
hand, and the sound of a voice that is still. Break, break, break, at the foot of thy crags, 
= Sea! But the tender grace of a day that is dead, will never come back to me— 

ENNYSON. 


The World for Sale 


The world for sale! Hang out the sign; call every traveller here to me: Who'll buy 
this brave estate of mine, and set this weary spirit free? "Tis going! yes, I mean to fling 
the bauble from my soul away; it is a glorious sight to see,—but ah! it has deceived me sore; 
it is not what it seems to be. For sale! it shall be mine no more. Come, turn it o’er, and 
view it well; I would not have you purchase dear. ’Tis going! going! I must sell! Who 
bids? Who'll buy the splendid Tear? Here’s Wealth, in glittering heaps of gold; who 
bids? But let me tell you fair, a baser lot was never sold! Who'll buy the heavy heaps 
of Care? and, here, spread out in broad domain, a goodly landscape all may trace; hall, 
cottage, tree, field, hill and plain:—who’ll buy himself a burial place? MHere’s Love, the 
dreamy, potent spell that beauty flings around the heart; I know its power, alas! too well; 
*tis going! Love and I must part! What can I more with Love? all o’er is the enchanter’s 
reign. Who’ll buy the plumeless, dying dove,—a breath of bliss, a storm of pain? And 
Friendship, rarest gem of earth; who e’er hath found the jewel his? Frail, fickle, false, 
and little worth! who bids for Friendship—as it is? ’Tis going! going! hear the call; once, 
twice and thrice, ’tis very low. "Twas once my hope, my stay, my all, but now the broken 
staff must go! Fame! hold the brilliant meteor high; how dazzling every gilded name! 
Ye millions! now’s the time to buy. How much for Fame? how much for Fame? Hear 
how it thunders! Would you stand on high Olympus, far renowned, now purchase, and a 
world command !—and be with a world’s curses crowned. Sweet star of Hope! with ray 
to shine in every sad foreboding breast, save this desponding one of mine,—who bids for 
man’s last friend and best? Ah, were not mine a bankrupt life, this treasure should my 
soul sustain! But Hope and Care are now at strife, nor ever may unite again. Ambition, 
Fashion, Show, and Pride I part from all forever now; Grief, in an overwhelming tide, has 
taught my haughty heart to bow. By Death, stern sheriff! all bereft, I weep, yet humbly 
kiss the rod; the best of all I still have left——my Faith, my Bible, and my God !—REvEREND 
RatpH Hoy’. 


On Study 


Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. Their chief use for delight, 
is in privateness and retiring; for ornament, is in discourse; and for ability, is in the judg- 
ment and disposition of business. For, expert men can execute, and perhaps judge of par- 
ticulars one by one; but the general councils, and the plots, and marshaling of affairs, come 
best from those that are learned. To spend too much time in studies is sloth, to use them 
too much for ornament, is affectation; to make judgment wholly by their rules, is the 
humour of a scholar. They perfect nature, and are perfected by experience; for natural 
abilities are like natural plants, that need pruning by study; and studies themselves do give 
forth directions too much at large, except they be bounded in by experience. Crafty men 
contemn studies, simple men admire them, and wise men use them; for they teach not their 
own use,—but that is a wisdom without them, and above them, won by observation. Read,— 
not to contradict and refute, not to believe and take for granted, nor to find talk and dis- 
course,—but to weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested; that is, some books are to be read only in parts; 
others to be read, but not curiously; and some few to be read wholly, and with diligence 
and attention. Some books also may be read by deputy, and extracts of them made by 
others; but that should be only in the less important’ arguments, and the meaner sort of 
books ; else, distilled books are like common distilled waters,—flashy things. Reading maketh 
a full man; conference a ready man; and writing an exact man. And therefore if a man 
write little, he had need have a present wit; if he confer little he had need have a good 
memory; and if he read little he had need have much cunning to seem to know what he 
doth not.—Lorp Bacon. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH AND DICTIONARY OF SOUNDS 
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Correction of All Faults, of Articulation 


BY ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 
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PART SECOND 
DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS 


(Continued from the September issue) 
SECOND VOWEL—as in ill. 


This sound is of very frequent occurrence in English, and is comparatively 
little used in other modern languages. It has been generally reckoned—but erro- 
neously—the short form of the 1st vowel. The shortest utterance of e (1) isa 
distinctly different sound from vowel 2, which, as its position in our Table indi- 
cates (p. 78), is a formation intermediate to e (1) and a (3); the tongue, from 
its position at e (1) being depressed about half way to its position for a (3). 
There is no longer form of this vowel in English, than that in the word 
hinge ; but the prolongation of the sound is of course quite practicable. 
The 2d vowel is not heard in English before R, final or followed by any 
articulation ; in these cases, the 8th vowel is substituted. When the R is followed 
by another vowel, as in miracle, mirror, etc., the letter 7 retains the sound of the 
2d vowel,—as before other articulations. 
In Scotland, we hear, instead of this vowel, a peculiar and more open sound, 
nearly approaching to that of the 4th English Vowel, being a formation inter- 
mediate to the 3d and 4th. This will be found noted in our General Scheme, 
(page 78), as the 4th of the Lingual series. 
Among Northern speakers, ambitious of an English enunciation, but who 
have been taught to believe that the vowels ee (1) and i (Il) are identical in 
formation, we frequently hear the Ist instead of the 2d vowel, as in vision, con- 
dition, suspicion, etc., pronounced veesion, condeetion, suspeecion, etc. This need 
not any longer be a mark of Northern English, for there is no difficulty in pro- 
ducing the true sound of the English element when its formation is understood. 
The 2d vowel is common enough in Scotch, under another form. It is heard 
instead of the short sound of the French & (the 3d Labio-lingual vowel), which is 
vernacular in Scotland. Thus the word gude (good), is in many districts pro- 
nounced exactly like the first syllable in giddy; and, where this custom prevails, 
we hear the sound opened into an a (3) in long syllables, as in do, pronounced da | 
(3, without the English diphthongal quality) ; thus practically illustrating and 
corroborating the remark at page 128, on the tendency of i (2) to be lengthened 
into a (3) rather than into e (1). We have, besides, numerous instances in 
English of a (3) being shortened into i (2), as in the final syllables of carriage, 
marriage, cabbage, orange, etc., pronounced carridge, oringe, etc. 
In the Irish dialects we hear i (2) opened into a (3) and sometimes into 
the proximate Scotch vowel noticed above. Thus, ill is by Irish speakers pro- 
nounced nearly like ale, his nearly like haze, forgive nearly like forgave, etc. 
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In the unaccented terminations, il, in, ive, etc., we generally hear element 9 
in Ireland; as in peril, motive, genuine, etc., which are pronounced as if spelled 
perul, motuv, genuun, etc. Another Irish peculiarity is to sound Y final, unac- 
cented, like e (1) instead of i (2), as in pretty, many, etc., pronounced prettee, 
manee, etc. 


WORDS TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION, 


analysis germin passible subtile 

analyses German passable subtle (pr. suttle) 
aspirate idyl rabbit surplice 

asperate idle rabbet surplus 


WORDS OF THE SAME PRONUNCIATION BUT DIFFERENT ORTHOGRAPHY, 


build cliff gild signet 
billed clef guild cygnet 
candid empirical links tint 
candied empyrical lynx teint 


THIRD VOWEL—as in ale. 


The depression of the tongue to a position as much more open than that of i 
(2) as the latter is more open than e (1), produces the vowel which is the alpha- 
betic sound of E in French, German, etc. This sound is not heard singly in 
English, but is always diphthongally tapered into, or towards, the closest lingual 
vowel ee. The omission of this diphthongal termination is a marked provincialism, 
and is one of the leading features of the Scottish dialect, in which the monoph- 
thongal A is a very common vowel. When the English A (= a-e) occurs before 
a voiceless articulation, the second sound (e) is so abrupt, and so blended with 
the radical a, as to be with difficulty distinguished by the unpractised ear; but the 
contrasted utterance of such words as mate, cape, lake, etc., as pronounced by an 
Englishman and a Scotchman, will show that even in the shortest utterance of 
this vowel the two elements are really present in English pronunciation. When 
the 3d vowel is final, or before voice articulations, its compound quality will be 
unmistakably manifested. 

The English custom of making this vowel a diphthong is very apt to throw 
the radical part of the sound into a too open position, so that we often hear 4-1 
instead of 3-1, from careless speakers; as dehy, lehy, etc., instead of day, lay, etc. 

The 3d vowel is never heard before R in the same syllable. R, which has 
the sound of the 8th vowel, could not follow the close finish of the English a 
without creating a new syllable; and therefore a more open vowel which readily 
blends with the 8th is substituted ; as in air, care, etc., pronounced eh-ir, keh-ir, etc. 

The Scotch a, being a monophthong, unites with R in the same syllable, and 
therefore is retained in those words which in English have the more open sound 
(4) ; so that there is a very marked difference betwixt the English and the Scotch 
pronunciations of such words as air, care, pear, heir, etc., (see R, and 8th vowel). 

In Scotland the 3d vowel is used in many words instead of the English 12th; 
as in stone, bone, alone, etc., pronounced stane, bane, alane, etc. This is another 
indication of the analogy between a (3) and o (12), which has been noticed at 
page 405. 

From the diphthongal nature of the 3d vowel it is comparatively seldom heard 
fully in unaccented syllables. In the terminations age, ace, ain, etc., the 2d vowel 
is generally substituted ; but in deliberate speaking, the 3d would not be pedantic, 
and is often heard, especially in such words as dotage, herbage, mortgage, etc., 
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where the preceding syllable is long. In the termination ate, as in dedicate, 
estimate, etc., the colloquial tendency is to open the vowel to et (4); but the 3d 
element is uniformly heard from good speakers. 


WORDS TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION. 


gayer mayor prayer* swayer 
gare mare prayer swear 
layer* payer stayer weigher 
lair pair stair wear 


WORDS OF THE SAME PRONUNCIATION BUT DIFFERENT ORTHOGRAPHY. 


ale gate phrase stade 
ail gait frays staid 
bale grate place stayed 
bail great plaice tale 
bay hale plane tail 
Bey hail plain tray 
braid lade plate 
brayed laid plait vale 
break lane pray = 
brake lain prey 
clamant made prays ake 
claimant maid praise pi 
day male rain 
Dey mail rein pica 
Dane mane 

waste 
deign main raze babe 

aise 
feign maize 
faint nay sail 

: way 
feint neigh, sale weigh 
gage pane stake 
gauge pain steak 


FOURTH VOWEL—as in ell, ere. 


In forming this sound, the oral channel is enlarged by the depression of the 
fore-part of the tongue, from its position at a (3), about as much as it was 
increased from ee to a. This formation is one of the cardinal points in the 
vowel seale, being about midway between the closest and most open formations 
ee (1) and ah (7); the vowel is one of the commonest in all languages. It is 
' the sound uttered by the sheep in bleating. 

A vowel intermediate to this and the preceding formation is heard in Scot- 
land, as the vernacular sound of i, in ill, in, it, etc. (G. V. S., p. 78). This is 
one of the most common vowels in the Scottish dialect; it is heard instead of the 
English 4th in cherry, merry, etc.; instead of the 8th in her, sir, etc.; the 9th in 
does, etc. ; the 13th in put, foot, etc. ; combined with ee, it makes the Scottish form 
of the English diphthong 7-1, as in ay, child, idle, mine, etc.; and it is heard, 
besides, in numerous unaccented syllables. 


*In bricklayer, stage-player, rate-payer, etc., when layer, payer, etc., are unaccented, the 
monosyllabic form 4.8 is generally heard; but when these or similar words are emphatic, as 
in the sentence “a good worker makes the best player,’ the dissyllabic form 3.1.8 should be 
cores. So in pray-er (one who prays) which thus distinguished from prayer (a petition). 

he former is a dissyllable, the latter a monosyllable. 
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The organic change from the 4th vowel to the succeeding formation is com- 
paratively minute; and consequently the sounds 4 and 5 are liable to be con- 
founded. The English long form of vowel 4 (heard only before R) often verges 
on 5; and in Scotland the short form is characteristically subject to the same 
change ; perish, being pronounced almost like the English parish, very like varry, 
heaven, like hav'n, etc. In some districts, or in some words, the converse of this 
change takes place, and we hear kerrier for carrier, merry for marry, etc. 

A peculiarity similar to the former occurs in the northern dialects of Ireland, 
in which such words as men, pen, bed, etc., are pronounced nearly like man, pan, 
bad, etc. 

The long form of the 4th vowel—identical with the French é¢ in méme, béte, 
etc.—is the sound which is substituted for A (3) before R (8) in English. It 
is heard in no other position in the language. In Scotland this sound is common 
as a substitute for the English diphthong 7-1, when final, as in eye, high, buy, 
my, try, etc. The same vowel is also heard instead of A (3) in emphatic or 
strongly accented syllables; as, / say, away! admiration, etc., pronounced I sen, 
! admirEHtion, etc. 

An ear unaccustomed to analyze vocal sounds may possibly, at first, fail to 
recognize the same vowel formation in the words ell and ere, arising from its 
combination in the latter word with the open R (8); but close observation and 
careful experiment will satisfy the demurring ear of the correctness of the classi- 
fication. When we find all our orthoepists at fault with this sound,—and see even 
Mr. Walker, in his laborious analysis of the principles of our language, omitting 
to notice this lengthened sound of eh (4); nay, asserting that ea in bear, e in 
there, etc., are the same in vowel quality as a in trade, ai in pain, etc., we cannot 
expect our assertion of the difference of these sounds to be received without 
question. It is, however, certain that all English speakers at the present day do 
make a difference in the sound of a as in care and in cane; and there can be little 
doubt that Mr. Walker must have made a correspondent distinction between them 
in his own practice, or else the very obvious difference now general in England 
must have grown with marvellous rapidity and obstinacy, at variance as it is with 
the theories of orthoepists. Mr. Walker had probably failed to discriminate these 
sounds, on account of early associations; for in Scotland the e in there and a in 
trade are identical. To the qualified ear we appeal to corroborate our well tested 
conclusion, that the a in vary and e in very are identical in quality, aud different 
only in quantity or fulness; just as the long sounds in yawn and pool are—con- 
fessedly by all orthoepists—the same in quality with the short ones in yon and pull. 

The combination of this long vowel with R, it must be remembered, consti- 
tutes a diphthong, viz., 4-8. Thus: 


48 as a4 8 
pa-ir, be-ar, sha-re, va-r-y*, 


Let the reader pronounce the first word of each of the following pairs, 
omitting the vowel-sound of the r and joining the articulative effect of R to the 
preceding vowel, and his pronunciations should correspond to the second words: 
or conversely, let him pronounce the second word in each pair, with the interposi- 
tion of the vowel-sound of R between the articulate R and the preceding vowel, 
and his utterances should give the first words. 


fairy chary . . . cherry. dairy. . . Derry. 
vary . ... very. Mary. . . merry. airing . . erring. 


*In all words which contain R after a long vowel and followed by another vowel, the 
R has both its vowel and articulate sounds. The pronunciation of vary is thus, veh-ir-y. 
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Sut it is not every ear that will be at once competent for this experiment. 
We see every day how difficult it is for unpracticed organs to analyze even the 
simplest words into their elementary sounds; and how hard it sometinies is to 
get the judgment to assent to the correctness of what seems so strange and peculiar 
as the separate utterance of the elements of language. The ear requires peculiar 
training, as well as natural acuteness, to catch and distinguish the transient shades 
of vocal sound with accuracy. Even excellence in utterance or in the practice 
of music, would appear to be no certain qualification for this peculiar province 
of the critical ear. Thus Mr. Rice, in his Art of Reading, wishing to prove the 
untenable assertion, that speaking sounds do not range between tones of various 
acuteness or gravity, but differ only in force or intensity, like the notes of a 
drum,—says, “That I might not be mistaken, however, myself, in this particular, 
I repeated at different times several passages from Milton and other-poets in the 
hearing of one of the greatest masters in that science (Music), who, after paying 
the utmost attention to the several articulate sounds in each sentence, declared 
them to be all of the same tone!” No fact in the science of speech is better 
established than that all speaking sounds partake of an upward or downward 
movement—called an inflexion—of the voice; and that, consequently, there is not 
a sameness of tone throughout any correctly-delivered articulate sound ; but here, 
were a Professor of the Art of Speech, and ‘one of the greatest Masters in 
Music,” deceived in that particular. 

We cannot, therefore, wonder if critics, less apparently qualified than these 
professional. Masters of Sound, should be unable—or unwilling, against general 
theoretic authority—to corroborate by accurate experiment our Vowel-Theory and 
classification. Accustomed to a false scheme of representative letters, few per- 
sons find it easy to examine sounds by the ear alone, irrespective of their signs; 
but this must be done by the philosophical student of speech. 


WORDS TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION. 


Abel element * evocation pendent (a.) 
able aliment | avocation pendant (s.) 
adept elocution except read (part. ) 
adapt allocution accept read (infin. ) 
cornet enallage fellow terrace 
cornate analogy fallow tarrass 
delectation ereption hermetical terrier 
delactation eruption hermitical tarrier 
effect erogate magnet travel 
affect arrogate magnate travail 
effluent essay (v.) palette whether 
affluent assay palate whither 
WORDS OF THE SAME PRONUNCIATION, BUT DIFFERENT ORTHOGRAPHY. 
el bare knare fair wd tare 
ere bear ne'er fare pear tear 
tes there ‘ ware glare bread breast read 
hale their wear glaire bred red 
lead whether 
led wether 


_ This admirable work has long been out of print, and this revised edition is now presented 
in serial form to enable many who did not receive a copy of the previous edition to possess 
so serviceable a manual. 


(To be continued) 
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THE MISSISSIPPI RIFLEMEN 


N MARCH 6, 1847, General Zach- 

ary Taylor, in command of the army 
of occupation in Mexico, in reporting to 
President Polk on the Battle of Buena 
Vista, wrote: “The Mississippi riflemen, 
under Colonel Davis, were highly con- 
spicuous for their gallantry and steadi- 
ness, and sustained throughout the en- 
gagement the reputation of veteran 


COLONEL JEFFERSON DAVIS 


troops. Brought into action against an 
immensely superior force, they main- 
tained themselves for a long time unsup- 
ported and with heavy loss, and held an 
important part of the field until rein- 
forced. Colonel Davis, though severely 
wounded, remained in the saddle until 
the close of the action. His distinguished 
coolness and gallantry at the head of his 
regiment on this day entitle him to the 
particular notice of the government.” 
During the years 1828 to 1835 Jeffer- 
son Davis was a lieutenant in the United 
States Army, and fell in love with Sarah, 
the daughter of Zachary Taylor, then a 
colonel in the regular army. ‘Taylor re- 
fused to sanction the marriage; so, like 
true-born Southerners, they eloped and 


were married. A few months later the 
young bride died, before her father re- 
lented, and thus she never received his 
forgiveness. Davis did not meet his 
father-in-law until after the three days’ 
fighting at Buena Vista. There the sol- 
dierly abilities displayed by the coura- 
geous Colonel Davis so won the heart of 
the old father-in-law that he clasped the 
hand of his son-in-law in cordial greeting 
while on the battle-field. 


A STILL HUNT 


AITING for a butterfly to answer 

the call of a butterfly weed—a les- 
son in patience. The excitement of hunt- 
ing with rod and gun is not to be com- 
pared with that of hunting with a camera. 
When, as in this case, the prey is only 
a butterfly, the long walk, the hunt, the 
joy of finding it at last, and then the at- 
tention to innumerable technical details— 
placing, focusing, “stopping down,” ar- 
ranging the ray filter, calculating hur- 
riedly as to light and shadow—all these 
to think about while trembling lest the 
“subject” may take flight at any instant, 
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there is an intensity of interest that far 
surpasses the pleasure in murdering liv- 
ing things. 

It takes infinitely more knowledge, 
science, activity, practice, patience, and 
endurance to photograph a creature than 
to shoot, snare, or trap it. The develop- 
ing, printing, and working out of the 
picture make for further satisfaction. 
And finally, when, after all your chase 
and labor, you really have secured a good 
photograph, you have a thing of beauty 
that is a joy forever. Best of all, the 
original still lives. Its economic, scien- 
tific, and educational value continues, and 
may be multiplied indefinitely. When, 
on the contrary, you have killed it, that 
is the end of it, and it and the universe 
sustain a shock and a loss. 


COSTUMES MADE IN GERMANY IN 1533, AS POR- 
TRAYED BY H. ALDEGREVER 


Some one has said that a teacher without 
her personal file of professional literature is 
like a carpenter dependent on others for tools 
and compelled to use what others discard or 
are through with. 


A YOUNG ACROBAT—THREE OF A KIND— 
THE PET COYOTE 
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THE EXPERIENCE SYSTEM OF SPEECH-READING — 
BY JERRY ALBERT PIERCE 


begged after the publication of 
my article on the “Psychology of 
Speech-reading” I received a very inter- 
esting letter from a deaf woman in New 
York City asking me which system of 
speech-reading I used. Her letter brought 
to my mind a question I had never be- 
fore asked myself. I did not know, and 
do not know even now, which method I 
use, the Miiller-Walle or the Nitchie. 

It has always been my impression that 
speech-reading is not an artificial means 
of understanding language. I have al- 
ways declared that the hearing man is a 
speech-reader, and that the sense of hear- 
ing alone is not sufficient to render all 
oral communication intelligible. If this 
were not so, why is it that a man with 
perfect hearing always watches the 
speaker’s face? Also, if speech-reading 
were not a necessary auxiliary to the ear, 
why does the hard-of-hearing man peer 
so steadily and earnestly into the face of 
the man who speaks to him? 

The more enthusiastic teachers of the 
deaf, and particularly those who favor 
the oral system in its entirety, have been 
laboring for years to remove as much of 
the artificiality from deaf communication 
as is possible. They have found in ac- 
quired speech and speech-reading the 
basis of a great system that will eventu- 
ally remove from the minds of the people 
the idea that deafness is a too serious 
handicap to be treated by gentle means. 
There is nothing of the mechanical or 
artificial in either speech-reading or ac- 
quired speech. The one is merely a de- 
velopment of a power held by everybody, 
deaf or normal, and the other is the im- 
planting of speech knowledge into those 
who cannot acquire it at the time they 
should. 

The blind man elaborates to a wonder- 
ful extent the sense of touch. It is not 
artificiality. There is nothing unusual or 
unnatural in the amplification of a power 
to a higher degree than is customary. It 
has even been said recently that not one 


man or woman in ten is actually alive. 
The writer meant that not one person in 
ten takes full advantage of the powers 
that are given to him by inheritance. His 
observations are too superficial and his 
actions too incomplete. This, of course, 
is open to some criticism. A man cannot 
be expected to develop his speech-reading 
powers when there is not one chance in 
a thousand that he will ever become deaf, 
and the man who builds up a blind man’s 
sense of touch in the remote expectation 
of becoming blind is wasting time that 
could be better devoted to other things. 
On the other hand, this innate speech- 
reading gift is ours naturally and should 
be augmented to the highest extent if, 
unfortunately, it becomes necessary for 
us to use it. It seems to me that this 
immature gift was given to us just for 
this purpose, and that no one can be 
given credit for “discovering” it. I real- 
ize that the teacher who develops the 
power, who shows the deaf child that 
such a thing is possible, and who brings 
into play the experience of other teachers 
is worthy of the greatest honor; but I 
still believe that there is no system of 
speech-reading equal in value to the “ex- 
perience method.” 

We can learn German through a corre- 
spondence-school course and gather about 
us all the theory and rules of the lan- 
guage, but we cannot speak it unless we 
use it every day in actual conversation. 
A man can be a good theoretical chemist 
if he studies the books, but he can never 
be an applied chemist unless he does the 
experiments that go with the books. We 
deaf people can learn speech-reading in 
schools, but we will never be good speech- 
readers if we think that the Nitchie and 
Miiller-Walle systems cover the whole 
subject. They give us the fundamental 
principles, but they never can give us the 
self-reliance and pose necessary to under- 
stand everybody and everything. To do 
this, we must use the “experience sys- 
tem,” whose teachers are the last people 
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on earth to pose as teachers and who 
would laugh if we said we were learning 
anything from them. They are not one, 
not ten, and not a thousand ; they are the 
hundreds of thousands of people with 
whom we at one time or other in our 
lives come into contact for a moment, an 
hour, or a year. From each we learn 
something ; from all we gather the whole, 
or, at any rate, as much of the whole as 
it is possible for any deaf person to ac- 
quire. 

In the letter mentioned in the first 
paragraph the writer said that she was 
not a “perfect lip-reader” and wanted to 
know how to become one. I did not 
know how to answer that question either. 
I am not a “perfect lip-reader” by any 
means, and | have never seen a man or 
woman who is, if by perfection one 
means the ability to understand every- 
thing and under all circumstances. I 
have known people whose speech was so 
easy to read that the nervous exertion 
necessary to comprehend was reduced to 
nothing, and I have seen people whose 
speech was absolutely incomprehensible. 
| know men who lock their jaws to such 
an extent that I cannot even be sure 
whether they are talking or merely chew- 
ing gum. If I based my ideas of “per- 
fect” speech-reading on the easy subject 
and the hard one and took an average | 
could tell fairly well the relative skill of 
the speech-reader. It is not an easy 
mouth or a hard mouth that means any- 
thing; it is the ability to understand the 
average man or woman in a casual con- 
versation. I have a friend who is very 
hard to understand. A talk with him is 
simply a series of hops, skips, and jumps, 
with a lot of fancy guessing on the side. 
A hearing man once asked me if I could 
understand this man, and when I told 
him “No” he said, “You have nothing on 
me. I can’t either.” We deaf men are 
not the only ones who have difficulty in 
interpreting, and if we call perfection in 
speech-reading the ability to understand 
under all conditions we are searching for 
the impossible. Our failures are no more 
acute than the failures of normal men to 
hear what certain people say. It is sim- 
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ply a question of a general average; the 
knowledge that makes almost everything 
comprehensible. There is no such thing 
as a perfect speech-reader, and the near- 
est we can come to perfection is to keep 
on trying. There does not seem to be 
any particular limit, for with each new 
mouth to read we find new things to 
learn. 

My knowledge of the theory of speech- 
reading was obtained at the Colorado 
School for the Deaf and at the Clarke 
School. I may have learned a great deal 
at both of these places, but I am not sure 
about it. I could read speech before I 
went to either of these schools. I could 
understand my mother fairly well a week 
after I became deaf, and what I may 
have learned in school is too remote, too 
much of an unknown quantity, to really 
assure me that the instruction was of 
value. Teachers of the deaf are trained 
to talk to the deaf. They have developed 
the power of obliterating useless facial 
motions and of employing only those that 
are absolutely necessary to make the 
word distinct. When I entered the 
Clarke School, I could understand all of 
the teachers readily, and when I left I 
could still understand them. There 
seemed to be no actual improvement 
there. I am not trying to disparage these 
excellent schools; I am merely trying to 
express the theory that, with the excep- 
tion of those children who have never 
heard the human voice and have no idea 
of the meaning of facial movements, 
training in speech-reading schools 
where the teachers are expert speakers 
is useless. I do not believe that a person 
becoming deaf in youth or early adult 
age should waste his time in studying the 
theory. I may be mistaken in this view; 
but I am sure that if he associated with 
hearing people and conversed with the 
various types of men and women, he 
would learn more and be a better speech- 
reader than if he spent months reading 
the mouths of people he could already 
understand. A foreign language cannot 
be learned by reading over and over one 
small primer. The student must master 


the first and then pass to another and 
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still another. There is a strong similarity 
between learning a new language and ac- 
quiring a knowledge of speech-reading. 

My correspondent explained that she 
had “given up society” because of the 
embarrassment attendant upon it. She 
said that she attracted too much atten- 
tion. She was particularly offended be- 
cause people asked her how long she 
had been deaf and how it had happened. 
To some people, possibly, this may be 
enough of a cross to make them give up 
trying to associate with the normal. To 
others it is merely an incentive to learn 
speech-reading so well that people can- 
not tell that they are deaf. In my own 
case I cannot remember six people in 
seventeen years who have brought up the 
subject of my deafness unless I men- 
tioned it first. Possibly my group of ac- 
quaintances is more courteous than that 
of my correspondent, for I have never 
felt any humiliation. I have noticed, on 
the contrary, that people are proud to 
find that | can understand them, and 
when they see that they have an “easy 
mouth” they take particular pains to talk 
tome. I have a great number of friends, 
and I doubt if many of them ever think 
of me as a “deaf man.” From them I 
get my best instruction. I try to learn 
each mouth and study each peculiarity, 
and after a week or a month I can either 
understand them readily or admit that I 
have failed. 

There are so many different types of 
people that it is not a bit strange that 
there are many types of speakers. The 
disposition of the man, his nationality, 
and the hundred other variations make 
speech-reading a constant source of ex- 
citement. I have always enjoyed a con- 
test with a stranger just to see how well 
I could understand him. I like to fool a 
man into thinking that I am not deaf. 
The reward is the look of astonishment 
on his face when he finds that he has 
been talking naturally with a man who 
has never heard his voice and who has 
had to depend upon the motions of his 
lips. People like to be fooled in this way 
and it is good for us. It gives us the ad- 
vertisement we need; it makes the idea 


that a deaf man has to use signs more 
remote in their thoughts. If all of us 
who speak and read speech would do a 
little missionary work of this kind the 
deaf-mute as the representative of our 
class of people would soon disappear. 
The community would realize that signs 
are unnecessary, and could point to any 
of us as an example of why they are un- 
necessary. It is the stranger who gives 
us the greatest help. 

In speech-reading I have always had 
more trouble with the man who knows 
beforehand that I am deaf than with the 
one wha has yet to find it out. The first 
case calls for greater mental activity. 
The speaker may have heard that to 
make himself intelligible he must distort 
his mouth into odd shapes. This is alto- 
gether wrong. Again, he may have 
picked up some rudimentary signs, and 
he mixes them with his oral speech to 
our still greater confusion. If there is 
anything harder to understand than a 
combination of signs and spoken lan- 
guage, I have yet to find it. When one 
reads speech every nerve must be taut 
and concentrated on that one subject. 
The moving of the hands as a “help” to 
our understanding is the worst possible 
thing. 

It seems to me that the deaf take 
speech-reading too seriously. They take 
it all the more seriously if their minds 
are filled with theories and charts. I 
have always “read” instinctively, and if 
I cannot grasp a sentence the first time, 
or possibly the second, there is no need 
of repeating it in that form. The third 
repetition I can usually grasp if the 
speaker changes the placing of the words 
or substitutes one word for another, and 
unless the whole construction forbids the 
understanding of the three or four vital 
words. There are vital words in every 
sentence, and unless one grasps these the 
whole sense is lost. This is the only fixed 
speech-reading precept that | have ever 
believed in. 

The hearing man does not carry around 
in his head any rules to prove that a cer- 
tain sound stands for a certain word. 
He deduces instinctively. Why, then, 
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should the speech-reader handicap him- 
self and render his concentration weaker 
by bringing to mind the fact that certain 
facial movements represent certain vow- 
els or consonants? Of course, a previous 
or innate knowledge of these is neces- 
sary, but he should teach himself to read 
speech naturally and as if the art were 
utterly devoid of man-made laws. He 
might just as easily try to run an automo- 
bile with an instruction book in his hand. 
Again, the whole secret of speech-read- 
ing is to keep the nerves tense, but not 
“jerky.” He should keep his mind free 
of other thoughts and grasp each word 
as it comes, or fit together the vital words 
at the end of the sentence. He should 
take things as easily as possible and re- 
member that no one in particular is 
harmed if he does not understand the 
first time, and that even hearing people 
occasionally need to have a word or a 
sentence repeated. 

He should aim for naturalness. He 
should forget that there is such a thing 
as self-consciousness. He should remem- 
ber that even the hearing man in front 
of him is reading the lips, and that he, 
the deaf man, is only an example of 
what this speech-reading faculty can be 
developed into. He should forget that 
he is deaf. This is important. The deaf 
man who continually recalls that he is 
deaf is deaf, not only physically, but men- 
tally. He is unable to hear the voice of 
optimism and to remember that this voice 
is saying that he is a remarkable person 
for being able to do what he can do. 

To the person who wants to read 
speech I have only one other rule to give. 
He must read speech to be able to read 
speech. Asa corollary he should remem- 
ber that the vital words are the whole 
sentence to him, and that when he is 
reading a man’s lips he must get those 
vital words or fail. If he gets the verb, 
the noun, the chief modifiers, he is safe. 

I may be alluding to the vital words 
more frequently than may be considered 
necessary. The importance of these 
“vital words” very naturally depends 
upon the mouth of the speaker. They 
‘are essential at all times, but they are 
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particularly valuable when understand- 
ing is hard. The speech-reader should 
try conscientiously to grasp all of the 
words. If he can do so his enjoyment is 
increased and the hardships of his deaf- 
ness decreased. No normal person can 
realize the pleasure a deaf man feels 
when he is able to comprehend every 
word, see every inflection, note every pe- 
culiarity of speech, and distinguish be- 
tween the characteristics of different 
people. Such a power is not fully ap- 
preciated by the hearing. They can do 
it instinctively and as a matter of course. 
Speech-reading, on the contrary, is dif- 
ferent. It is essentially for the purpose 
of obtaining information or of giving in- 
formation when a question is asked. It 
is not supposed to be a source of lan- 
guage study. If it can be used for other 
purposes than those indicated, its value 
passes into an accomplishment. If one 
can read the mouth so well that the sense 
is easily grasped, he may be able even to 
notice the individuality of the speaker. 
If he be a foreigner, the deaf man may 
be able to see how his speech differs 
from that of the man of perfect lan- 
guage, and if, again, the speaker lisps or 
stammers, it is a great deal of satisfac- 
tion to know about this. It is trick 
speech-reading and it can be learned as 
well as practical speech-reading. 

It is not advisable in every case to at- 
tempt this. Speech-reading is no easy 
accomplishment, even to the most skill- 
ful, and every individual speaker repre- 
sents a new problem. To the beginner 
or to the adult, with only fairly devel- 
oped proficiency, it is enough that he get 
the sense of the remark made to him. 
This in itself is often impossible. But 
he should try at all times, and even in 
these cases, to understand as much as 
possible, and not be content with grasp- 
ing the words that present only the mean- 
ing of the sentence. 

here are all sorts and qualities of 
speech-reading. We have the man who 
absolutely refuses to answer a question 
until the question itself has been repeated 
over and over. This is lack of self-con- 


fidence. It may even be set down to 
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timidity. Speech-reading is far from 
being guesswork; but at the same time 
there is enough guesswork about it to 
make it interesting. We all have to take 
a chance at making an embarrassing 
error just as do the hearing. It is not 
wise to jump at conclusions too sud- 
denly ; but most of us, I believe, are will- 
ing to take a sporting chance when we 
are reasonably sure that we have inter- 
preted correctly. Right here we find an- 
other class of speech-readers They are 
too sure, too certain that they have un- 
derstood or too careless to pay attention. 
They are even dishonest, for they pre- 
tend that they understand when they do 
not. Their favorite trick is to watch the 
expression on the speaker’s face instead 
of his mouth. If he smiles, they smile; 
if he frowns, they frown; if he shakes 
his head doubtfully, they make a close 
imitation. Their favorite method of dis- 
guising their inability is to remark “Yes” 
at frequent intervals, and to make this 
“Yes” somewhat interrogative. This 
subterfuge is not the sole possesson of 
the deaf. Hearing people do it, too, and 
they can be talked to for hours at a time 
and never hear a word. I do it myself 
sometimes when the speaker is known to 
be an everlasting bore. If I know he is 
just “talking” and not saying anything, 
I give myself a rest and nod my head 
and say “Yes” at the proper time. It 
satisfies him and does no harm to either 
of us. There are tricks in all trades, but 
one should be careful to be tactful. Some 
hearing man might ask a deaf man to 
lend him a dollar, and this “Yes” of the 
latter might not be interrogative enough. 

To be successful the speech-reader 
should try to improve a little every day, 
but he should not be discouraged if he 
meets a man who cannot be understood 
at all. He should not take himself too 
seriously, for his nerves may snap some- 
time and then he will not be able to un- 
derstand anything. He should not be 
ashamed to have the speaker write out a 
difficult word, because there are so many 
words that are pronounced variously by 
different people. He should not be 
ashamed of being deaf, and he should 


not try to hide it entirely, because he 
might turn his back some time, and then 
the speaker would imagine something 
worse than deafness. He should be 
philosophical and good-natured if he can 
and ta¢tful always. He should be ready 
to make friends with everybody, for 
through these friends he will obtain what 
he desires—success in speech-reading. I 
realize that there are a great many peo- 
ple who have not the ability to make ac- 
quaintances readily and who always feel 
ill at ease when talking with strangers, 
but I believe at the same time that if a 
person wants to learn to understand what 
is said to him he must meet people and 
do his best. He will find that the hear- 
ing class is always glad to talk to a deaf 
man if the latter really shows that he 
appreciates it and tries to understand. 
There is nothing more discouraging to 
the normal man than to have the speech- 
reader’s hand continually reaching for a 
pencil and having him say time after 
time in a bored, careless way, “Pardon 
me, but I guess you'll have to write it.” 
The speaker would rather write it all 
than have these continual interruptions. 
He is willing to supplement his speech 
with writing if he knows it is absolutely 
necessary, but he dislikes to realize that 
the deaf man is not half trying. 

All of us who have to depend upon 
our eyesight to take the place of our ears 
should remember that we are under obli- 
gations to our hearing acquaintances. If 
we had to rely upon other deaf people to 
give us experience in speech-reading we 
would never learn a thing. We owe to 
our hearing teachers the theory and the 
patience that has made it possible for us 
to learn the rudiments of the art. We 
owe to our associates in social and busi- 
ness life the practice that we get after 
we finish school. We should be patient; 
we should try our hardest to make their 
conversation intelligible, and in this and 
other ways try to repay them for their 
kindness in giving us this practice. We 
should mix with them and show them 
that we want to be one of them, and not 
be continually forcing to the front the 
fact that we are deaf and should have 
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special attention on account of it. We 
must try to be as unaffected as possible 
and to admit that we are deaf without a 
quiver of embarrassment. And in ad- 
mitting our defect we should make it 
evident that we, individually, are work- 
ing for the advancement of our class by 
learning something new and thus making 
it easier for us all. 

Educators are doing all they can to 
assist us according to their lights. To 
all of us their results are not entirely sat- 
isfactory, but they have given us great 
help. They, however, cannot penetrate 
the deaf man’s mind, see the ideas that 
come to him, or realize that he has his 
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own destiny to work out. It is our duty 
that we help them as much as possible 
by showing them how we feel, how we 
act, and what we really want to make of 
ourselves. Indirectly, this applies to 
speech-reading. If we discover some 
way of making a visual sentence more 
readily comprehended, we should do our 
best to explain our ideas to them. It will 
aid us not only individually, but collect- 
ively, and it will do much to obliterate 
the word “dumb” from the vocabulary 
of people and keep the word where it 
belongs, as a means of distinguishing 
brute animals from human beings. This 
in itself will make it worth while. 


THE “EXPERIENCE SYSTEM” PLUS 
BY EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


R. PIERCE says: “I do not know 
which method (of lip-reading) I 
use, the Miiller-Walle or the Nitchie.” 
I know; he uses neither. But he reads 
the lips in the way all good lip-readers 
do, and in the way both Miss Bruhn and 
myself try to train our pupils to do—that 
is, in the natural way. My pupils do not 
use the Nitchie method when they read 
the lips; there is no Nitchie method of 
reading the lips. My method is a method 
of instruction. Lip-readers from Miss 
Bruhn’s_ school, lip- readers from my 
school, and Mr. Pierce all read the lips 
in the same way, but they were not all 
taught in the same way. Mr. Pierce ad- 
vocates the “experience” way of being 
taught, and it is a splendid way; but it 
is partial, not complete, and in the ma- 
jority of cases it would fail to “connect” 
with the would-be lip-reader without the 
supplement of some other method to 
make the experience method possible. 
There is so much that is fine in Mr. 
Pierce’s article, so much with which I 
am in most hearty accord, that I hesitate 
to take issue with him at all. His gen- 


eral argument that success must come 
through experience, that practice must be 
exalted above theory, that the lip-reader 


should not consciously try to associate 
certain movements with certain sounds, 
that he should strive for the‘‘vital words,” 
understanding synthetically, when com- 
plete word-for-word understanding is not 
possible ; that he should aim for natural- 
ness and self-confidence —this is alto- 
gether right ; and his advice to the would- 
be lip-reader on many points is admi- 
rable. But the implication of his argu- 
ment, that the “experience system” of 
learning to read the lips is -.all-sutficient, 
is wrong. The implication that the 
Miiller-Walle method and the Nitchie 
method do not lay just as much stress 
on the experience method as Mr. Pierce 
does is also wrong; and the implication 
that the value of definite instruction, 
whether by the Miuller-Walle method, or 
by the Nitchie method, or by any other, 
is infinitesimal as compared to the value 
of instruction by the experience method, 
is decidedly fallacious. It is as though 
he said the foundation of a building was 
of infinitesimal value as compared with 
the superstructure. 

In truth, I do not think that Mr. 
Pierce has any real knowledge of mod- 
ern methods of instruction in lip-read- 
ing—Miss Bruhn’s, or mine, or others. 
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There may still be teachers who think 
that a knowledge of the theory and an 
understanding of the system are of pre- 
eminent importance, and who subordinate 
practice to the imparting of such knowl- 
edge and understanding ; but if there are, 
they are few and far between. I wonder 
if Mr. Pierce is familiar with my book, 
“Lip-reading: Principles and Practice,” 
or if he has read my articles, “Lip-read- 
ing: An Art” and “Synthesis and In- 
tuition in Lip-reading,” about a year ago 
in THE VoL_TA Review. He would see 
that the emphasis in our present-day 
methods of instruction is on the practi- 
cal, not on the theoretical, side. But there 
is more to the practical side than is 
dreamt of in Mr. Pierce’s philosophy. 
Mr. Pierce argues from the premise 
that all can learn lip-reading in the same 
way he learned it. That is his funda- 
mental mistake. His gift for lip-reading 
was innate; he was a “born lip-reader” ; 
he could read his mother’s lips a week 
after he became deaf, and before he went 
to the Colorado School or the Clarke 
School he was a good lip-reader. For 
the welfare and happiness of the deaf of 
all degrees, would that every one of us 


were so fortunately endowed! I am sure: 


that I was not so endowed. I worked, 
and worked hard, for the lip-reading 
skill that I have attained ; and among my 
teachers, who are all good lip-readers, 
there is one in particular who at the 
time of her studying was one of my very 
slow pupils. What would the unsupple- 
mented “experience system” have done 
for us? Nothing, for we were too far 
from the point where any real experi- 
ence is possible; and we are typical of 
the great majority of the deaf. We may, 
we do, have some latent lip-reading pos- 
sibilities, but the experience system alone 
would never bring them out. 

Mr. Pierce, by the way, evidently does 
not know that Miss Bruhn is deaf, and 
that I am deaf, and that all of my regular 
teachers are deaf. “Educators,” he says, 
“are doing all they can to assist us ac- 
cording to their lights. They, however, 
cannot penetrate the deaf man’s mind.” 
That is a stronger statement than I 


should care to make, though I have al- 
ways maintained that, although a hearing 
teacher is necessary for teaching speech, 
a deaf or hard-of-hearing person makes 
the superior teacher of lip-reading solely 
where speech and language, as in the 
case of the adult, has already been ac- 
quired. I know that I certainly can pene- 
trate the deaf man’s mind, that I can 
understand his difficulties and problems, 
and help him to solve them, better be- 
— I have been through the mill my- 
self. 

I have said that there is more to the 
practical side of lip-reading than Mr. 
Pierce seems to realize. More than “just 
practice” is necessary to attain proficiency 
in any art. Practice, indeed, but practice 
of the right kinds is essential. The 
pianist who would be expert does more 
than “play pieces”; he takes finger exer- 
cises, practices scales, chords, studies ex- 
pression, interpretation, harmony, and 
many other things. If he has a weakness 
in any one phase of his art he works es- 
pecially to overcome it. He who would 
be an expert lip-reader must similarly 
practice along several different lines for 
the development of his skill and must 
give special attention to those points 
where he is weakest. 

The teacher of lip-reading should have 
a knowledge of the whole field, should 
be thoroughly familiar with both the 
physical and psychological needs and re- 
quirements of his pupils, and know how 
to meet them. No two pupils are just 
the same, and each case must be studied 
by the teacher, that the practice given 
may be suited to his needs. Mr. Pierce 
speaks of the “Nitchie method,” but it 
should be methods, for no one method is 
all-sufficient to meet the infinite variety 
of pupils. 

Lip-reading has both its physical and 
its psychological aspect —that is, both 
eyes and mind must be trained. In gen- 
eral the eyes must be trained to accuracy 
and quickness of perception, and the 
mind must be trained to interpret into 
thought what the eyes have seen. More 
specifically, the eyes must be trained (1) 
to be accurate, (2) to be quick, (3) to 
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retain visual impressions, and (4) to do 
their work subconsciously ; and the mind 
must be trained (1) to interpret syn- 
thetically, (2) to act intuitively, (3) to 
think quickly, and (4) to be alert. Each 
of these qualities can be developed, by 
the teacher who knows how, through the 
‘use of special forms of exercise and 
——- adapted for their particular ends. 
Most pupils will need development in 
‘varying degrees all along the line; some 
‘will need very particularly eye training 
for accuracy; others mind training for 
‘synthesis, and still others will need to 
Ihave bad habits broken down before 
much of anything else can be accom- 
plished, and so on in great variety. By 
very simple tests the teacher at the out- 
set can determine almost exactly the pu- 
pil’s strength and weakness, the kinds of 
exercise needed for his all-around de- 
velopment, and approximately forecast 
to how high a degree of skill he can at- 
tain and in what length of time. 

Now, all of this does not mean an 
over-attention to theory on the pupil’s 
part; in fact, the pupil’s study of the 
theory per se is a very minor part of his 
work. But it does mean something more 
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than and different from experience. The 
“experience system” of Mr. Pierce, how- 
ever, should begin simultaneously, in so 
far as the pupil’s ability permits, with 
the rest of the work. In my school the 
pupil is not only urged to get all the ex- 
perience he can outside, but is offered 
many opportunities in the school itself at 
the practice classes, lectures, contests, re- 
ceptions, and social hours. 

Methods are to be judged by their re- 
sults. As the whole is greater than any 
of its parts, so is the complete method of 
developing skill in lip-reading greater 
than any of its subdivisions. The ex- 
perience method plus the other essential 
methods is far greater than the experi- 
ence method alone. Mr. Pierce has ad- 
mirably set forth the great value and the 
advantages of learning through experi- 
ence, and from that standpoint his article 
is most helpful. Unfortunately the ac- 


quirement of lip-reading skill cannot be 
gained so simply by most of us. We are 
not like the Swede who just missed his 
boat and was told by his friend aboard 
he could make it “in a couple o’ yumps” ; 
we need the gang-plank of instruction to 
carry us to success. 


THE “JOGGLING BOARD” IS A DISTINCTLY SOUTHERN PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Here is a picture of one at Miss Arbaugh’s school. Children sit or stand on it, jump 


on or off or over it, etc. 
is very popular. 


It can be made to accommodate from one to twenty children, and 
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METHODS IN LIP-READING 
BY MARTHA E. BRUHN 


HAT is a method? A method is a 
way—a suitable or convenient ar- 
rangement, with a view to some end. We 
do not learn a method for the sake of the 
system, but to attain our end more rap- 


idly and to lay a solid foundation upon. 


which to build proficiency. 

The study of lip-reading, like any 
other subject, can be facilitated by a 
good method. Familiarity with the prin- 
cipal movements of the visible organs of 
speech is as necessary in reading the lips 
as a certain amount of technique is nec- 
essary in the study of music. That these 
movements must be presented to the stu- 
dent in a systematic and well-graded 
order is equally important. 

Perhaps some of my readers may 
question this and say, “I have met a deaf 
person who reads the lips almost per- 


fectly who has never studied any sy:- 


tem.” My reply is this: There are mu- 
sicians who play an instrument and art- 
ists who paint pictures without having 
had any instruction in music or art, but 
they are exceptions. I have known a 
very successful business man who kept 
his writing-desk, as he himself admitted, 
in a most “topsy-turvy” state, but to 
quote his own words, “I can lay my 
hands on any paper I want at any time, 
in spite of the apparent disorder.” Would 
that be a sufficient excuse for encourag- 
ing young business men and women to 
follow his example? No indeed. Such 
people are exceptions. 

Methods are roads that help to guide 
the great masses of students who cannot 
go unaided. Methods vary. <A good 
method is unquestionably one by which 
the greatest number of people can be 
guided to that end which it is the object 
of the method to attain. Furthermore, 
a good method is one that does not leave 
the student stranded somewhere with a 
head full of difficult rules, but rather one 
that has “put him on his feet,”’ so that he 
is able to continue alone toward perfec- 


tion, which he would never have been 
able to accomplish without that method. 

My own personal experience both as a 
student and as a teacher of lip-reading 
will serve to illustrate this point. I re- 
ceived my first instruction in lip-reading 
from a teacher who taught deaf children. 
Now this method was by no means at 
fault, and the instruction was given in a 
carefully prepared series of lessons; but 
I failed to make any progress because 
the method was not intended for the deaf 
adult who has perfect command of 
speech. It dealt chiefly with position, 
very necessary for the instruction of the 
congenitally deaf and not with move- 
ments, the most vital factor in the in- 
struction of lip-reading for the deaf 
adult. After having studied with this 
teacher for a few months, I heard about 
a method that was intended for deaf 
adults. I began anew and set to work 
in earnest trying to master the new rules, 
but I failed because I saw absolutely no 
connection between these rules and their 
application. I have heard of similar 
methods for teaching children music— 
supplementing pet names and figures, 
etc., in place of the regular terms. This 
paraphernalia is nothing less than a bur- 
den on one’s mind. 

By this time my deafness had grown 
so much worse that I was obliged to give 
up the teaching of languages and choose 
another career. At the same time I 
heard of a method being taught in Ger- 
many and decided to take a course there. 
The lessons were personally conducted 
by the originator, Julius Miiller-Walle. 
The very first lesson sufficed to prove to 
me that it was a good method—it was a 
method that went hand in hand with 
practical experience. No useless defini- 
tions were given me, but only the nec- 
essary fundamentals. In the very first 
lesson my attention was called to the 
principal visible movements of the or- 
gans of speech. These movements were 
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illustrated by the teacher not in an un- 
natural, exaggerated way, but applied in 
words and sentences. After I had be- 
come familiar with these movements 
given by my teacher, I was given the 
same by two or three of his assistants in 
sentences with little variations. After a 
week or so I was asked to remain after 
my regular lesson and watch other pu- 
pils. Then I began to practice with these 
pupils, and friends of pupils were in- 
vited to come to the lessons and listen, 
in order to be able to know how to con- 
tinue practicing at home. That was 
method and practice going hand in hand. 
After completing the regular course of 
thirty lessons I took the normal training 
course. 

In learning to present this subject to 
my students I soon saw that although 
they were all “traveling on the same 
road,” in no other branch of education 
does the personality of the student play 
such an important part as in the study 
of lip-reading, and the teacher who 
wishes to succeed must bear this in 
mind. To some the road seems rough, 
to others it seems long, and to the timid 
almost an impossibility, and each student 
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must have individual guidance to suit 
his or her need. 

My twelve years’ experience in teach- 
ing deaf adults have convinced me that 
the Miiller-Walle method is “facing the 
right way.” To briefly sum up the fun- 
damental ideas underlying the method, 
let me give the reader the following brief 
outline of what it consists: 

1. Rules and syllable drills to form a 
solid foundation. 

2. A broad experience in putting these 
rules to practice—e. g., giving the pupils 
the opportunity of reading from as many 
different lips as possible. 

3. A gradual slipping away from these 
rules, aiming toward the final step, 
namely, 

4. The unconscious adaptation of the 
rules by the student in natural conversa- 
tion with his fellow-men. 

Education is what is left after we have 
forgotten what we have learned. 

This, then, is the motto of the Miiller- 
Walle method, namely, to supplement the 
rules, exercises, etc., that every speech- 
reader ought to know, with so much 
practical experience that after he has 
“forgotten” the rules what is left will be 
his education in lip-reading. 


THE JOINT EXAMINATION BOARD OF TEACHERS OF THE 
DEAF IN LONDON 


XAMINATION held July 13 to 17, 1914. 

The answers to questions in the respect- 

ive sections A and B must be kept sep- 
arate. Concise answers are recommended. 
Time allowed for each paper, three hours. 
Answer three questions in each section. Ques- 
tions Ar and Br are compulsory. 


THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH AND THE METHOD 
oF TEACHING ARTICULATION 


Section A 


At. Carefully describe the production of 
each sound (phonetic element) in the word 
“scratch.” 

What difficulties does the pronunciation of 
the word as a whole present to a deaf child, 
and how would you endeavor to overcome 
them? (20 marks) 


A2.—What kind of preparatory exercises 
(if any) would you give to a little deaf child 


before beginning the actual teaching of speech? 

(15 marks) 

A3. Discuss briefly the advantages or dis- 

advantages of teaching speech directly in 
words rather than in separate elements. 


A4. Make a classified list of the sounds 
(phonetic elements) of English speech, and 
say which you consider the easiest and which 
the most difficult for a deaf child to acquire. 
Give your reasons. (15 marks) 


Section B 


Br. State what are, in your opinion, the 
chief directions in which the special attention 
of the teacher is necessary in continuing and 
perfecting speech in the intermediate grades 
of instruction—that is, with children from the 
fourth to the sixth year at school. 

(20 marks ) 
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B2. Life is real! Life is earnest! 


And the grave is not its goal; 
“Dust thou art, to dust returnest,” 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Show how you would treat the above in 
order to obtain the best results (clear articu- 
lation, accent, emphasis, etc.) in a speech les- 
son to an advanced class. (15 marks ) 


B3. Compare the speech and the _ speech- 
reading of deaf children with the speech and 
the speech-hearing of children who hear. State 
briefly to what extent you think it possible for 
the deaf child to approximate the normal child 
in ease of production and efficiency of use, and 
give a few leading principles you would adopt 
in teaching speech in order to attain to the 
standard you think possible. (15 marks) 

B4. Discuss briefly any two of the follow- 
ing subjects: 

(a) How you would propose to develop 
speech-reading in the case of a child who be- 
came totally deaf at eight years of age. 

(b) What use, if any, you would make of 
artificial aids (the mirror, blackboard sketches, 
etc.) in the development of speech. 

(c) The relation between good speech and 
good speech-reading. 

(d) The development of voice in young 
deaf children. (15 marks) 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 


Section A 


Al. Distinguish between inductive and de- 
ductive reasoning: 


Write brief notes of a lesson or short series 


of lessons on some subject, showing how both 
kinds of reasoning may be employed to eluci- 
date it. 

State the standing of the class for which 
you think the lesson suitable. (20 marks) 


A2. To what moral defects do you think 
deaf children chiefly liable? Mention some 
common form of moral defect, and show what 
steps you would take to suppress it. 

(15 marks) 

A3. Indicate the lines upon which you would 
correlate the teaching of geography and his- 
tory in your school. To illustrate your method, 
write brief notes of a lesson on some subject 
suitable for an advanced class. (15 marks) 


A4. What is the object of physical training? 
Give the chief rules which should guide you 
in your choice of time for and duration of 
this lesson generally: What kind of exercises 
would you consider suitable for boys and girls 
of 12 years of age respectively ? (15 marks) 


Section B. 


Br. Compare and contrast the faculty of 
creative imagination in deaf children and in 
hearing children. 
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(The power to select and recombine old 
material into new forms and the power to in- 
vent stories are instances of what is included 
in this faculty.) How can a teacher help the 
deaf child to develop this faculty? (20 marks) 


B2. Make drawings to show what black- 
board sketches you would use to illustrate 
“Little Boy Blue,” and show your treatment 
of the story as a language lesson for children 
three years at school. (15 marks) 


B3. What educational effects do you expect 
upon the child from (a) modeling a pod of 
peas, or (b) making a cardboard rabbit hutch, 
or (c) making a brush drawing of a flower 
bud. Show fully how you would conduct the 
lesson. (15 marks) 


B4. Outline a course of arithmetic for the 
third, fourth, and fifth years of your school. 
Describe briefly how you would introduce the 
teaching of simple fractions. (15 marks ) 


LANGUAGE 


Section A 


Ar. Consider the question of the normal 
deaf child of average intelligence at 7-8 years 
of age. He is unable to express himself either 
in written or in spoken language. He is con- 
scious of all sensations which a normal child 
can perceive with the exception of hearing. 
He is capable of being taught to say “I am 
warm” with a full realization of its meaning. 

Given such a child, show in detail upon what 
principle and by what method you would teach 
him to associate language with the persons 
and things around him. (20 marks } 


A2. Direct inquiry and observation on the 
part of the pupil should lead to statement in 
language—in fact, to production—as distin- 
guished from reproduction of material sup- 
plied with dogmatic finality by the teacher. 
Elaborate your ideas on these two methods 
of teaching language. (15 marks) 


A3. After the first year or two of training 
and education, the child’s attitude and response 
to language widens out. What, then, are the 
conditions the teacher has to supply favorable 
to the use and exercise of thoughtful lan- 
guage? Develop this into a scheme for chil- 
dren between 9 and 12 years of age. 

(15 marks ) 


A4. After the age of 12 years, it is assumed 
that the childish. interests round which lan- 
guage may be built up have given place to the 
larger and more serious interests of life. 

Taking your particular school as a center, 
show, by means of a rough plan and notes, 
how you would use the surrounding district 
as a means of expression and general knowl- 
edge, leading up to vocational (industrial) life 
and citizenship. (15 marks) 
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Section B 


Br. Mention any two of the early difficulties 
experienced by the deaf child in the inflection 
of nouns or pronouns, and give examples of 
any method you would adopt to assist him. 

(20 marks ) 

Bz. When and how would you attempt the 
formal teaching of the use of relative pro- 
nouns? Give short notes of a lesson on one 
of them. (15 marks) 

B3. What benefits do you expect the chil- 
dren in your class to derive from their reading 
lessons? Give a sample paragraph of a read- 
ing lesson and show your method of treatment 
in order to develop the children’s use of sim- 
ilar language. (15 marks) 

B4. “There is no reason why a sum, well 
written out, should not be read with as little 
difficulty as is experienced in reading a piece 
of well-written English.” 

(Board of Education’s suggestions for teach- 
ing arithmetic.) 

Show how the writing out of easy examples 


of compound multiplication or division may . 


be utilized as practice in written English by 
your children. (15 marks ) 


Tue History oF THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


Section A 


At. What acts of Parliament dealing with 
the education of the deaf in the British Isles 
have been passed during the last 25 years? 

What are the main provisions of these acts? 

(20 marks ) 

A2. State all you know of the Volta Bureau 
and give an account of the National Bureau 
for the General Welfare of the Deaf recently 
started in this country. (15 marks ) 

A3. Write a brief account of (a) Thomas 
Braidwood; (b) Thomas Arnold; (c) Laura 
Bridgman. (15 marks) 

A4. Mention three or four deaf persons who 
have achieved eminent success in life, and give 
some account of their careers. (15 marks) 
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Section B 


Br. Compare the lives and methods of edu- 
cation of De l’Epée and Samuel Heinicke. 
(20 marks) 
B2. Write a short account of the education 
of the deaf in the United States. (15 marks) 
B3. What was the position of the deaf in 
ancient times? Give instances of early indi- 
vidual efforts to teach the deaf. (15 marks) 
B4. Who are the most prominent living au- 
thors on the subject of the education of the 
deaf, and what have they written? (15 marks) 


ANATOMY AND PuHysIoLocy 


Section A 


Alt. Why must we breathe? What struc- 
tures are involved in the essential processes 
of respiration? Describe these processes. 

(20 marks) 

A2. Define “deaf-mutism.” Compare the ef- 
fect of great deafness happening at the age 
of a year, at 5 years, and at 15 years, respect- 
ively. (15 marks) 

A3. Describe the middle ear. What are the 
chief causes of slight and of great deafness 
in children? (15 marks) 

A4. Define “speech,” “voice,” “language,” 
and “natural signs.” Enumerate the organs 
used in the production of speech. (15 marks) 


Section B 


Bt. Describe briefly the structures contained 
in the central canal of the cochlea. (20 marks) 
B2. Enumerate the cortical centers contained 
in the left cerebral hemisphere, and indicate 
those specially concerned with the production 
of speech. (15 marks) 
B3. Compare the nose and mouth as respi- 
ratory passages, and state what conditions may 
prevent efficient nasal breathing. (15 marks) 
B4. What do you understand by the vaso- 
motor system? (15 marks) 


—From The Teacher of the Deaf. 


SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING THE FORMATION OF A LOCAL 
ASSOCIATION OF PARENTS OF DEAF CHILDREN * 


HEN we consider how much good 
has been accomplished by parents 
of deaf children, acting singly and quite 
independently of one another, we may 
safely conclude that still greater benefits 


*From “A Few Thoughts Concerning Par- 
ents’ Associations,” by Alexander Graham 


Bell. An address delivered upon the organiza- 
tion of the first association of parents of deaf 
children, Boston, Mass., 1895. 


would arise from organizations of par- 
ents, acting together to promote the wel- 
fare of the deaf. To the united voice of 
parents, teachers, legislators, and the pub- 
lic generally would give serious heed, and 
associations of parents would be of ma- 
terial aid in deciding questions that have 
perplexed teachers of the deaf for more 
than 100 years. 
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The important feature is: An organi- 
zation that will enable the voice of par- 
ents to be heard upon all the questions 
concerning the education and welfare of 
the deaf. 

In order, therefore, that the associa- 
tion should be able to express the views 
and opinions of the parents of deaf chil- 
dren residing in the territory occupied, 
it should not be exclusive, but should 
freely admit all parents of deaf children 
in that territory to active membership 
upon compliance with the constitution 
and by-laws. The association should 
have a well-defined geographical limit, so 
as not to interfere with other similar or- 
ganizations; and codperation with par- 
ents’ associations in other localities would 
be desirable in order the better to pro- 
mote the object common to all. 


ADVISABLE FEATURES 


1. The name should indicate specifie- 
ally an association of “parents” of deaf 
children. 

2. Parents alone should have the right 
to vote. 

3. The directors need not be parents, 
but should be chosen exclusively by par- 
ents. They should be persons in whom 
the parents have confidence to express 
their views. 

I would recommend the incorporation 
of these features in the constitution of 
each parents’ association, and all other 
features should, I think—as much as 
possible— be placed in the by-laws. 
While there might be any amount of 
diversity in the by-laws, it would be de- 
sirable to have uniformity in the consti- 
tutions of all these local associations, so 
as to provide for possible affiliation in the 
future into one grand organization cover- 
ing the country and capable of express- 
ing the views of all the parents of deaf 
children in the United States. 


Sucsestep CoNSTITUTION FOR A PARENTS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Name. 


ArticLE I. The name of this Association 
shall be the —~— Association of Parents of 
Deaf Children. 
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Object 


Articte II. The object of the Association 
shall be to promote the education and welfare 
of deaf children, and for that purpose to raise 
funds, take, hold, control, and manage prop- 
erty, and do all things that may be deemed 
necessary or proper to this end. 


Members 


Articté III. There shall be two classes of 
members—Active and Associate. The Active 
members shall be composed exclusively of 
parents of deaf children residing in ——. 
Associate members shall be composed of such 
persons as the Active members may elect or 
choose to aid them in carrying out the object 
of the Association. Active members alone 
shall have the right to vote* Any parent of 


Active member by notifying the Secretary in 
writing of a desire to join the Association and 
by complying with the requirements of the 
Constitution and By-laws. 


Management 


ArticLeE IV. The affairs of the Association 
shall be managed by a Board of Directors 
chosen by the Active members from the gen- 
eral membership of the Association, either 
Active or Associate. 


By-Laws 
Article V. By-laws shall be adopted for the 
better government of the Association. 
Amendments to the Constitution 


ArticLE VI. Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion must receive a two-thirds vote of the 


-Active members present at two successive 


meetings of the Association. 


SuHertocK CREATOR IS AN ORALIST.— 
The Revue des Sourds-Muets says that Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, the author of Sherlock 
Holmes, is a friend of the deaf and a strong 
partisan of oralism. He spoke at the Asso- 
ciation for the Oral Instruction of the Deaf, 
in London, and declaimed against signs, which 
he called that “clumsy method.” 


Of what value is your knowledge if you do 
not use it for the benefit of others? He that 
serves best, greatest is he. To serve a good 
cause is to draw divine blessings to ourselves. 
To give is to receive. 


*In the By-laws provision should be made 
for the payment of small annual dues (one 
dollar) by the Active members; but Associate 
members, not having the right to vote, should 
not be assessed. The contributions of Asso- 
ciate members should be entirely voluntary. 
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gow twwpr 
tewyy OF plyo fe ofeiw 
tewr ofowlay wefo dip offer gyralp tow 
offer fe Jew 


A German version of the Lord’s Prayer (Dos Vaterunser) written in Melville Bell 


Symbols by Mrs. Brill as pronounced in German by Tobias Brill, principal of the Mystic 


Oral School for the Deaf and a native of Germany. 


A NEW ENGLAND THANKSGIVING DINNER GIVEN NEARLY 300 YEARS AGO 
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PIONEERING “AERIAL LOCOMOTION” 
BY FRED DELAND 


CCORDING to the expressed opin- 
ion of his pro-slavery opponents, 
Thaddeus Hyatt was not only a hare- 
brained inventor posing as a philanthro- 
pist, he was that awful thing—an Abo- 
litionist! According to the Rev. Dr. 
Cheever, of the Church of the Puritans, 
Hyatt was a genial, gray-haired, gentle 
soul, whose brilliant mind could not tol- 
erate the thought of oppression and slav- 
ery, and who would not give the replies 
the senatorial inquisitors demanded be- 
cause to do so would be to either perjure 
himself or to make it possible to charge 
his friends with treason. 

During the years 1853-1861 Thaddeus 
Hyatt resided in New York City, and, 
with Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, Frank 
B. Sanborn, and others, was a member 
of the Emigrant Aid Society, The Na- 
tional Kansas Committee, and other as- 
sociations whose real purpose was to in- 
sure that Kansas and Nebraska should 
be free soil by colonizing with free-soil 
men, as well as by other means. Like 


the others, Hyatt was a warm friend of, 


John Brown, of Charles Sumner,. of 
Wendell Phillips, and William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

After the burial of John Brown, Hyatt 
and his friends were haled before the 
United States Senate to tell whether they 
were in any way concerned in the out- 
break at Harper’s Ferry. Hyatt volun- 
tarily appeared and answered many ques- 
tions, but refused to give answers that 
“would accuse himseif or, worse still, 
accuse his friends of treason.”” For re- 
fusing to reply to such questions the 
Senate committee adjudged him guilty 
of contempt. Notwithstanding that Hyatt 
presented an elaborate argument, and 
that his position was ably defended by 
Senator Sumner and Senator Hale, he 
was committed to jail in Washington, 
where he remained in confinement dur- 
ing 13 weeks. 

Meanwhile several mass meetings were 
held in the East, at which eminent speak- 


ers protested against the “extrajudicial, 
inquisitorial, illegal, and infernal” action 
of the Senate committee, as Dr. Howe 
termed it. As a result of popular press- 
ure, Hyatt was released in July, 1860. 
Following his release he went to North 
Elba and distributed $2,600 in gold among 
members of the families of John Brown 
and his son, which amount had been 
contributed by friends. 

Evidently Hyatt, during his incarcera- 
tion, went deeply into the subject of 
“aerial locomotion,” and became _ so 
strongly convinced of its possibility that 
he published the announcement now 
deemed worthy of republication. 


$1,000 REWARD—A FLYING MACHINE 
WANTED * 


The undersigned believes that aérial 
locomotion is possible for man as well as 
bird, when substantially the same condi- 
tions and arrangements are observed. 
The above sum is offered for a practical 
flying machine adapted to individual loco- 
motion, and will be paid on September 1, 
1861, to the inventor who, at that time, 
shall produce the best machine for flying. 
The undersigned calls the attention of 
inventors to the fact that all creatures 
that fly accomplish it by the exertion of 
mere animal force. Whatever advan- 
tages the inhabitants of the air may pos- 
sess by nature over man may be more 
than matched by his ingenuity and skill. 
Let the inventors of the world no longer 
stumble on the threshold of the grandest 
fact in the progress of the race by listen- 
ing to absurd theories. Flying can be 
accomplished by man! This offer is open 
to the inventors of all nations. 

THappeus Hyatt. 


New York, July 25, 1860. 


* Copied from page 95 of The Mute and The 
Blind, No. 12, Vol. 2, for Saturday, October 
13, 1860. P. H. Skinner, Editor and Publisher, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


PRAYING AND PREYING 


VERY worthy member inquired why 

we did not voice an earnest prayer 
for universal peace in the September 
Vo.ita Review. Our reply was that it 
would be a waste of space and paper to 
plead for what people have no respect 
for the component elements of. he 
underlying principle of peace between 
individuals, families, nations, is simply 
fair play. Analyze fair play and you 
have honesty and justice, equity, knowl- 
edge, culture. So simple are these ele- 
ments that they should be comprehended 
by every intelligent human being; yet all 
the wars and all the laws, all the destruc- 
tion and all the devastation, all the suf- 
fering and all the sorrow, that are paged 
in the records of all the ages, have failed 
to teach the mass of mankind how to 
play fair with themselves. And how is 
it possible for a man to deal honestly 
with his neighbor if he will not play fair 
with himself ? 

No man holds in higher reverence the 
power for infinite good of the grace of 
God than the writer; yet all the prayers 
for peace that have ascended to the Most 
High since time began have utterly failed 
to bring about permanent peace. Why? 
Because the prayers were not honest 
prayers. Because He knew the petition- 
ers, most strenuous in their pleadings, 
would not put into hourly practice the 
fair play which alone will bring about 
permanent peace. 

. History records periods of peace dur- 
ing which nations recuperated, waxed 
fat, grew greedy, arrogant, insolent. 
Came wars in which vast numbers of the 
strong, the upright, the brilliant perished, 
leaving the aged, the crippled, the de- 
fectives to raise more food for pow- 
der. Came peace, because there were no 
more young men to die. The years pass 
and again men grew greedy and grasp- 
ing, until destruction, devastation, death 
reigned; so the circling records read. 
Now paths of pleasantness and peace; 
now butchery and unspeakable horrors. 


Peace is not a question to be settled 
by the masses. Though the non-com- 
batants in all neutral nations who ear- 
nestly desire to play fair, regardless of 
religious beliefs, kneel in prayer, there 
will be little possibility of peace until the 
resources of one side or the other of the 
opposing forces are exhausted. It mat- 
ters little which side, whether the right 
or the wrong side. Peace follows final 
defeat. 

Peace is an individual problem. It is 
a question that deeply concerns you and 
me—one that you and I and every other 
individual must settle individually by 
honestly analyzing and comprehending 
the component elements of peace. Each 
individual must determine whether he is. 
willing to deal honestly with himself, irre- 
spective of what his neighbor may do. 
Shall greed and envy and over-reaching 
be cast out, root and branch, and their 
places filled with an earnest desire to be 
honest with ourselves, even in the small- 
est matters? Once we get in the habit 
of playing fair with ourselves, it will be 
an easy matter to play fair with our 
neighbors ; and when that day comes we 
will wonder why we were so blind—so 
stupidly blind—as not to have perceived 
how profitable it is to play fair, and how 
frightfully expensive it is not to play 
fair. Then peace will naturally reign. 
For if every individual plays fair, what 
need will there be for wars? 

For the nation is the aggregate of its 
individual members. If lack of rever- 
ence for the property and personal rights 
of others; if indifference to the suffer- 
ing caused by unjust treatment ; if greed 
and grasping insolence have no place in 
the minds of the individual units—how 
can they be impelling factors in the func- 
tions of the nation? When that day 
comes men will have regenerated their 
own hearts and made them worthy to be 
the abiding places of the grace of God. 
Then, and not until then, will permanent 
peace prevail throughout the world. That 
is what we should pray for. 
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SPEECH AND SPEECH-READING ARTICLES IN VOLUME XVI 


1. Harmonic Gymnastics: A Means of Im- 
proving the Voice, Health and Personal Ap- 
pearance. By Helen Louise Dyer. With 
Foreword by Sarah Jordan Monro. 9 pages, 
including 2 full-page illustrations and 12 out- 
line drawings. Volta Review, January, 1914. 

2. The Development of Speech and Speech- 
Reading. By A. J. Story. (Serviceable sug- 
gestions for school and home.) 6 pages. 
Volta Review, January, 1914. 

3. The Economic Significance of Deafness. 
By John Dutton Wright. (The absolute neces- 
sity of an oral environment.) 31/3 pages. 
Volta Review, January, 1914. 

4. The Value of Syllable Practice in Speech- 
Reading. By Mildred Kennedy. 1 page. 
Volta Review, January, 1914. 

5. The Early Education of Young Deaf 
Children. By G. Sibley Haycock. (Training 
in Language, Articulation and Lip-Reading.) 
10% pages. Volta Review, January, 1914. 

6. The Psychology of Speech-Reading. By 
Jerry Albert Pierce. 3% pages. Volta Re- 
view, February, 1914. 

7. Need a Deaf Child’s Speech be Expres- 
sionless? By Helen Louise Dyer. 2% pages. 
Volta Review, February, 1914. 

8. A New Departure in First-Year Work 
Whereby Speech Becomes the “Most Inter- 
esting Thing in the World.” By Adelaide H. 
Pybas. 134 pages. Volta Review, March, 
1914. 

9. Details of Work in Beginning Class from 
February to June, 1913. By Eleanor P. Jones. 
(Information from each others’ speech; using 
speech.) 4 pages; many outline diagrams. 
Volta Review, March, 1914. 

10. Outline of Work for Kindergarten Class 
Pennsylvania Oral School, February, 1913. 
1% pages. Volta Review, March, 1914. 

11. The Development of Language. By Mr. 
F. G. Barnes. (Teaching by Sentences. As- 
sociation of the experience with the spoken 
word.) 9% pages. Volta Review, April, 
IQT4. 

12. The Veil of Silence. By Rena Albertyn 
Smith. (Spoken speech is luminously sym- 
bolized on man’s lips.) 8 pages. Volta Re- 
view, April, 1914. 

_ 13. Speech Diagrams. 28 diagrams show- 
ing mouth positions for Melville Bell Symbols. 
8% pages. Volta Review, April, ror4. 

14. A Brief Account of the Principles of 
Teaching in the Manchester School. By Wil- 
liam Nelson. (The Development of Lan- 
guage. Cultivating Effective Expression.) 6 
pages. Volta Review, April, ro14. 

15. A Privilege to Enjoy. By Emma Rob- 
erts. (How can we help our deaf children to 
understand the. value of speech and of _lip- 
reading?) 21/3 pages. Volta Review, May, 
1914. 


16. The Melville Bell Symbols: Line Writ- 
ing Form. (A Valuable Aid to Lip-Readers. 
Difficulties of Speech-Reading.) 4 pages, 2 
plates. Volta Review, May, 1914. 

17. To Mothers of Little Deaf Children. 
By Eleanor B. Worcester. (Suggestions for 
teaching the deaf infant at home.) 4 pages. 
Volta Review, June, 1914. 

18. Speech Diagrams. By Harris Taylor. 
(44 diagrams, with explanations.) 10% pages. 
Volta Review, June, 1914. 

19. Voice Training and Rhythm: Their Ap- 
—* to the Teaching of Speech to the 

eaf. Jennie M. Henderson. 5 pages. Volta 
Review, July, 1914. 

20. An Experiment in Voice Culture. By 
Pattie Thomason. 4% pages, with 2 full-page 
illustrations of Tone Work at the Rhode 
Island School for the Deaf. Volta Review, 
July, 1914. 

21. The Pioneer Pictorial Presentation of 
Mouth Positions for Use in Teaching Speech 
and Speech-Reading to the Deaf. By Fred 
De Land. (An exact reproduction of dia- 
grams by Franz Van Helmont, with frontis- 
piece and title page.) 5% pages. Volta Re- 
view, July, 1914. 

22. Principles of Speech and Dictionary of 
Sounds, Including Directions and Exercises 
for the Cure of Stammering and Correction of 
All Faults of Articulation. By Alexander 
Melville Bell. Part 1: Vocal Physiology, The 
Principles of Speech, etc. Serial Reprint. 60 
pages. Volta Review, February to August, 
1914. 

23. Notes on Pedagogy and Psychology in 
Regard to the Deaf. By Giulio Ferreri. Lec- 
tures delivered at his Training School for 
Teachers of the Deaf in Milan, Italy. 20% 
pages. Volta Review, May to August, I914. 

24. Kindergarten Methods. By Sadie Marie 
McArdle. Read at the Staunton Convention. 
Application of real kindergarten ideals to little 
deaf children. 434 pages. Volta Review, Au- 
gust, I9I4. 

25. Conversation Class in Lip - Reading. 
Present: 7 pupils. By Lucy Ella Case. With 
sketch, “Life in the South,” by Mrs. Reynolds. 
2 pages. Volta Review, August, 1914. 

26. Tone Quality and Inflection. By Mary 
S. Thompson. Commending Miss Connery’s 
work. % page. Volta Review, August, I914. 

27. Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. By 
Miss Gertrude Torrey. Serviceable sugges- 
tions for the hard of hearing. 3% pages. 
Volta Review, August, 1914. 

28. In the Heart of a Little Child. By 
Lucile M. Moore. Helping mother and. child 
to understand each other. 2% pages. Volta 
Review, August, 1914. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE REFERENCE LIBRARY OF THE VOLTA BUREAU, 
1601 THIRTY-FIFTH STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A. Current AMERICAN ScuHoor PERIODICALS, 
PUBLISHED BY THE RESPECTIVE SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF. 


Arkansas Optic, The. Little Rock, Ark. On 
file: Vols. 16 to 33 (1896-1914). Continuation 
of The Optic. On file: Vols. 11 to 15 (1891- 
1896). Continuation of The Deaf-Mute Optic. 
On file: Nos. 1, 2, Vol. 1; 16, 17, 19, 20, 22, 30 
to 35, Vol. 3; Vols. 4 to 10, except Nos. 6, 26, 
on 36, Vol. 4; 24, Vol. 8; 11, Vol. g (1881- 
1891). 

California News, The. Berkeley, Cal. On 
file: Vols. 10 to 29 (1895-1914). Continuation 
of The Weekly News. On file: Nos. 23, 24, 
Vol. 4; 3 to 21, 23 to 33, 35 to 390, Vol. 5; Vols. 
6 to 10 (1888-1895). Continuation of The 
Daily News. On file: No. 166, Vol. 1 (1886). 

Canadian, The. Belleville, Ontario. On file: 
Vols. 1 to 21 (1892-1914). The suffix “Mute” 
was dropped from title October 15, 1913. 

Colorado Index, The. Colorado Springs, 
Colo. On file: Vols. 16-40 (1889-1914). Con- 
tinuation of The Deaf-Mute Index. On file: 
Nos. 3, 6, Vol. 3; 29 to 33, Vol. 7 (1877-1881). 

Companion, The. Faribault, Minn. On file: 
Vols. 13 to 39 (1887-1914), except Nos. 8, 13, 
18, Vol. 13; 4, 9, 10, Vol. 14; 15, Vol. 27. Con- 
tinuation of The Mutes Companion. On file: 
Nos. 9, II to 13, 15 to 20, Vol. 3; 1 to 13, Vol. 
& 42, 53, 16, Vol. §; 1, Vol. 6;. 10, 14,32, 
vy, 19, 20, Vol. 9; I to 4, 6, 9 to 12, 17 to 21, 

ol. 10; Vols. 11 and 12, except No. 4, Vol. 12. 

Deaf Apprentice, The. ulton, Mo. On 
file: Vols. 1 to 4 (1911-1914). 

Deaf Carolinian, The. Morganton, N. C. 
On file: Vols. 9 to 19 (1903-1914). Continua- 
tion of The Kelly Messenger. On file: Vols. 
1 to 8 (1895-1903). 

Deaf Hawkeye, The. Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
On file: Vols. 13 to 33 (1892-1914). Continua- 
tion of The Deaf-Mute Hawkeye. On file: 
Vol. 1; Nos. 1 to 7, Vol. 2; 37, Vol. 5; 13, 15, 
3 19, 21, Vol. 9; Vols. 10, 11 and 12 (1881- 
1892). 
Deaf-Mutes Journal, The. Station M, New 
York City. On file: Vols. 1 to 43 (1875-1914), 
except Nos. 11, 18, 27, 41, Vol. 9; 11, 23, Vol. 
17. Continuation of the Mexico Independent 
and Deaf-Mutes Journal, published by H. 
Humphries and H. C. Rider, Mexico, N. Y. 
On file: Nos. 1 to 26, 28 to 44, 49 to 52, Vol. 
12; 2 to 52, Vol. 13; 6 to 14, Vol. 14 (1872- 


1875). 

Deaf Oklahoman, The. Sulphur, Okla. On 
file: Vols. 1 to 5 (1909-1914). : 

Florida School Herald, The. St. Augustine, 
Fla. On file: Vols. 1 to 14 (1900-1914), except 
Nos. 1, Vol. 3; 2, 3, 4, Vol. 6; 8, Vol. 8. Con- 
tinuation of The Institute Herald. On file: 
Vols. 1 to 8 (1891-1900), except No. 6, Voll. 5. 


Illinois Advance, The. Jacksonville, Ill. On 
file: Vols. 35 to 46 (1903-1914), except Nos. 
21, Vol. 36; 1, 4, Vol. 42. Continuation of The 
New Era. On file: Vols. 29 to 34 (1898-1903), 
except Nos. 38, Vol. 30; 24, 27 to 32, 34, Vol. 
31. Continuation of The Deaf-Mute Advance. 
On file: Nos. 1, Vol. 1; 2, 5 to 9, Vol. 2; 1 to 
16, 18 to 23, Vol. 3; 8 to 52, Vol. 4; 1, Vol. 5; 
1, Vol. 6; 43, Vol. 9; 1 to 13, 16, 20, 27, 28, 32, 
33, Vol. 10; 50, 51, 52, Vol. 11; 1 to 4, 8, 19, 
24, 29, 33, Vol. 12; 7, 9, 12, 23, 20, 39, 43, Vol. 
13; 12, 45, 49, Vol. 14; 14, 16 to 18, 20, 21, 25, 
26, 28, 20, 32, 33, 37, 39 to 42, 44, 45, 48, 50, 52, 
Vol. 17; 1, 6, Vol. 18; 38, 42 to 52, Vol. 20; 
I to 24, 30, 37 to 52, Vol. 21; Vols. 22 to 28 
(1871-1897). 

Institution News, The. Halifax, Nova Sco- 
tia. On file: Vols. 1 to 14 (1898-1914), except 
November, 1905, January; June, 1907; Febru- 
ary; October to December, 1908; January, 
1909; April; May, rgrto. 

Journal of The Farmers’ Club. Talladega, 
Ala. On file: 1910; 1910-1911; IQII-I9I2; 
1912-1913. 

Kansas Star, The. Olathe, Kansas. On file: 
Nos. 29, 31, Vol. 2; 2, 4, 7, 8, Vol. 3; 3, Vol. 4; 
16 to 20, 24, 25, Vol. 5; 15, 20 to 26, 28, 36, 37, 
Vol. 9; 3, 5, 7, 19, 24 to 35, Vol. 10; 1 to 12, 
15, 16, 18, 19, 21 to 24, 27 to 29, 31, 34 to 37, 
Vol. 11; 1 to 15, 18 to 21, 24, 27, 29 to 31, Vol. 
to 11, 43, 16 to 22, 25, 27, 38, 90, 32, 
38, 39, Vol. 13; 1, 2, 3, 6 to 9, 11 to 25, 27, 20 
to 35, 37 to 40, Vol. 14; Vols. 15 to 39 (1876- 
1914), except Nos. 2, 9, 12 to 15, 20, 21, 25, 26, 
Vol. 19; 36, Vol. 22. 

Kentucky Standard, The. Danville, Ky. On 
file: Vols. 21 to 40 (1896-1914), except Nos. 
35, Vol. 35; 24, Vol. 36. Continuation of The 
Kentucky Deaf-Mute. On file: Nos. 3, 10, 15, 
16, 17, 19, 20, Vol. 7; 2, Vol. 8; 3, 5, 6, 9 to II, 
14 to 19, Vol. 9; Vols. 10 to 21 (1881-1895), 
except Nos. 23? 39? Vol. 21. 

L’Ami des Sourds-Muets. 
de-Sales, Montreal, Canada. 
to 7 (1907-1914). 

Le Couteulx Leader. St. Mary's School for 
Deaf, Buffalo, N. Y. On file: Vols. 1 to 20 
(1886-1914). 

Little Pennsylvanian, The. Edgewood Park, 
Pa. On file: Vols. 3 to 6 (1909-1914). 

Little Printer, The. Fanwood, New York 
City. On file: Vols. 1 to 15 (1907-1914). 

Lone Star, The. Austin, Texas. On file: 
Vols. 9 to 21 (1901-1914). Continuation of 
The Lone Star Weekly. On file: Vols. 1 to 8 
(1893-1900). Continuation of The Texas Mute 
Ranger. On file: Nos. 1, 3, 4, 6, 8, Vol. 1; 
I, 2, 5, Vol. 2; 3, 7, 8, Vol. 3; 4, Vol. 4; 3 to 9, 
11, 12, Vol. 5; Vols. 6 to 13 (1878-1893), ex- 
cept No. 7, Vol. 6. Continuation also of the 


Saint Francois- 
On file: Vols. 1 
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Juvenile Ranger. On file: Vols. 1 to 7 (1887- 
1893), except Nos. 2, 5, 12, Vol. 1. 

Maryland Bulletin, The. Frederick, Md. On 
file: Vols. 4 to 34 (1884-1914). Continuation 
of The Maryland Deaf-Mute Bulletin. On 
file: Vols. 1 to 5 (1881-1883), except Nos. 14, 
Vol. 2; 14, Vol. 3; 4, 5,6, Vol. 4. 

Mentor, The. Malone, N. Y. On file: Vols. 
I to 19 (1895-1914), except Nos. 9, Vol. 8; 9, 
Vol. 11. Continuation of The Deaf-Mutes’ Ad- 
vocate. On file: Vols. 1 to 3 (1893-1895). 

Messenger, The. Talladega, Ala. On file: 
Vols. 1 to 26 (1890-1914). 

Michigan Mirror, The. Flint, Mich. On 
file: Vols. 21 to 40 (1894-1914). Continuetion 
of Deaf-Mute Mirror. On file: Nos. 10, 14, 
33, Vol. 3; 17, 25 to 28, 30, 31, 37, 38, Vol. 4; 
1 to 4, II, 14 to 18, 20 to 25, 27 to 49, ‘Jol. 5; 
I to 30, 32 to 34, Vol. 6; 2, Vol. 8; 16, Vol. 11; 
Vols. 13 to 20 (1885-1894), except Nos. 40, 
Vol. 13; 3, 7, 31, Vol. 15. 

Mississippi Voice, The. Jackson, Miss. On 
file: Vols. 26 to 28 (1910-1914), except Nos. 1, 
Vol. 26; 1, 3, 4, 30; 18, Vol to 
9, 11, 13, 16, Vol. 28. Continuation of The 
Deaf-Mute Voice. On file: Vols. 1 to 25 
(1883-1910), except Nos. 7, 25, Vol. 1; 16, 19, 
20, Vol. 4; 17, 20, 24 to 27, 37 (4/14/1888), 
Vol. 5; 5 to end, Vol. 6; 1, 15, Vol. 7; 27, Vol. 
17; 17, 18, 19, 23 to end, Vol. 19; 12, Vol. 20; 
10, Vol. 23; 15 to end, Vol. 24. (Suspended 
from 1905 to I9QIo.) 

Missouri Record, The. Fulton, Mo. On 
file: Vols. 20 to 36 (1897-1914), except Nos. 7, 
8, 9, Vol. 24; 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, Vol. 26; 1, 3, 6, 
9, II, 12, Vol. 27; 2, 7, 11, 16 to end, Vol. 28; 
16? Vol. 29; 3, Vol. 30; 16, Vol. 31; 4, 13, Vol. 
32. Continuation of the Missouri Deaf Mute 
Record. On file: Nos. 7, 9, 11 to 15, 17 to 22, 
Vol. 11; Vols. 12 to 19 (1889-1897), except 
Nos. 1, 4, Vol. 12; 28, Vol. 14; 8, 26, 28, 35, 
Vol. 19. Continuation of The Deaf-Mute Rec- 
ord. On file: No. 3, Vol. 1 (1879). 

Mt. Airy World, The. Mt. Airy, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. On file: Vols. 10 to 28 (1895-1914). 
Continuation of The Silent World. On file: 
Vols. 1 to 9 (1887-1895), except Nos. 1 to 12, 
21, 26, 32, 33, Vol. 1. 

Nebraska Journal, The. Omaha, Neb. On 
file: Vols. 36 to 42 (1907-1914). Continuation 
of the Nebraska Mute Journal. On file: Nos. 
8 to 12, Vol. 7; 1, 5, 11, 12, 14, 20, Vol. 8; 1, 2, 
3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 15 to 18, 20, 21, Vol. 9; 1 to 6, 
8, 10, 12, 13, 14, 18, 19, 20, Vol. 10; Vols. 11 to 
35 (1880-1907), except Nos. 1, 3, 9, Vol. 11; 
8 to 11, Vol. 14; 1, Vol. 15; 1 Vol. 16. Con- 
tinuation of The Mute Journal of Nebraska. 
On file: Nos. 5, 8, 10, Vol. 4; 5, 9, 10, Vol. 5; 
6, 7, 10, Vol. 6 (1877-1880). 

New Mexico Progress, The. Santa Fe, N. 
M. On file: Nos. 1, 2, Vol. 1; 1, Vol. 4; '4 
to 9, Vol. 6 (1909-1914). 

North Dakota Banner, The. Devils Lake, 
N. D. On file: Vols. 4 to 23 (1894-1914), ex- 
cept Nos. 29, 30, Vol. 4; 2, Vol. 17; 2, Vol. 19. 


Continuation of The Banner. On file: Vols. 
I, 2, 3 (1891-1894). 

Ohio Chronicle, The. Columbus, Ohio. On 
file: Vols. 27 to 46 (1894-1914). Continuation 
of The Mute’s Chronicle. On file: Nos. 28, 
Vol. 3; 2, Vol. 4; Vols. 6 to 10, Vols. 19, 20; 
Nos. 5, 14, 19, 21, 22, Vol. 21; Vols. 22 to 26 
(1871-1894), except Nos. 24, Vol. 20; 1, 2, 5, 
8, 39 to end, Vol. 22. Continuation of the 
Vis-A-Vis. On file: Vols. 14, 15, 17 (1881- 
1886). Successor to the earlier Mute’s Chron- 
icle. On file: None. 

Oregon Outlook, The. Salem, Ore. On file: 
Vols. 16 to 22 (1906-1914), except Nos. 7, 12, 
Vol. 16. Continuation of The Web-Foot. On 
file: Vols. 15 to 18 (1903-1906), except No. 10, 
Vol. 15. Continuation of The Oregon Gazet- 
teer. On file: Vols. 12 to 15 (1899-1902), ex- 
cept No. 4, Vol. 14; 1, Vol. 15. Continuation 
of The Sign. On file: Vols. 1 to 11 (1888- 
1899), except Nos. 4, 8, Vol. 8. 

Palmetto Leaf, The. Cedar Spring, S. C. 
On file: Vols. 6 to 27 (1891-1914), except Nos. 
5, Vol. 7 (12-27-92); 1, Vol. 9; 22, Vol. 14; 
3, Vol. 24. 

Pelican, The. Baton Rouge, La. On file: 
Vols. 21 to 34 (1901-1914), except No. 1, Vol. 
22. Continuation of The Louisiana Pelican. 
On file: Vols. 14 to 20 (1894-1901), except No. 
17, Vol. 18. Continuation of The Deaf-Mute 
Pelican. On file: No. 3, Vol. 8; Vols. 9 to 13 
(1891-1804). 

Register, The. Rome, N. Y. On file: Vols. 
26 to 29 (1911-1914). Continuation of The 
Deaf-Mute’s Register. On file: Vols. 8 to 25 
(1891-1910), except No. 6, Vol. 20. Continu- 
ation of The Rome Register. On file: Vols. 
6, 7 (1889-1891). Continuation of The Reg- 
ister. On file: Vols. 1 to 5 (1884-1889). Con- 
tinuation of The Nucleus. On file: Vol. 1 
(1883-1884). 

Rochester Daily Advocate of English and 
Speech for the Deaf. Rochester, N. Y. On 
file: Vols. 24 to 34 (1903-1914). Continuation 
of the Rochester Daily Papers for Our Little 
People. On file: Vols. 1 to 23 (1882-1903). 

Rocky Mountain Leader. Boulder, Mon- 
tana. On file: Vols. 1 to 13 (1901-1914), ex- 
cept No. 17, Vol. 2. 

St. Joseph of The Oaks. Westchester, N. Y. 
On file: Vols. 1 to 23 (1891-1914). 

School Helper, The. Cave Spring, Ga. On 
file: Vols, 1 to 16 (1899-1914), except Nos. 6, 
7, Vol. 3; 7, 8, Vol. 7; 1, 6, 8, 10, 14, 16, Vol. 
11; 8, 11, 12, 14, 16, Vol. 13; 2, 10, Vol. 14; 
9, 16, 17, Vol. 15. 

Silent Echo, The. Winnipeg, Manitoba. On 
file: Vols. 1 to 22 (1892-1914). 

Silent Hoosier, The. Indianapolis, Ind. On 
file: Vols. 3 to 27 (1890-1914), except Nos. 1. 


2, 3, 10, 14, 22, Vol. 3. Continuation of The © 


Indiana Deaf-Mute Journal. On file: Nos. 18, 


Vol. 1; 2, 3, 4, 6 to 9, 11 to 15, 17 to 22, Vol. 2 
(1888-1890). 
Silent Observer, The. Knoxville, Tenn. On 
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file: Vols. 14 to 37 (1890-1914), except Nos. 1 
to 8, Vol. 14; 3 to 6, 8, 17, Vol. 30. 

Silent Worker, The. Trenton, N. J. On 
file: Vols. 2 to 26 (1888-1914), except No. 7, 
Vol. 8 Continuation of The Deaf-Mute 
Times. On file: Vol. 1 (1888). 

South Dakota Advocate, The. Sioux Falls, 
S. D. On file: Vols. 8 to 14 (1905-1914), ex- 
cept No. 6, Vol. 8; 2, Vol. 9; 7, 8, Vol. Io. 
“Continuation of The Dakota Advocate. On 
file: Vols. 3 to 9 (1888-1895), except Nos. 4 
ito end, Vol. 9. 

Utah Eagle, The. Ogden, Utah. On file: 
Vols. 8 to 25 (1896-1914), except No. 3, Vol. 
-24. Continuation of The Deseret Eagle. On 
file: Vols. 1 to 8 (1889-1896) ; and continua- 
ttion of The Eaglet. On file: Vols. 1 to 3; 
No. 10, Vol. 4 (1894-1896). 

Virginia Guide, The. Staunton, Va. On 
file: Vols. 35 to 40 (1908-1914). Continuation 
of The Goodson Gazette. On file: Vols. I to 
8 and 17 to 34 (1874-1908), except Nos. 27, 
Vol. 2; 22 to end, Vol. 4; I to 32, 36, 42 to 
end, Vol. 5; 23, Vol. 6;.36 to end, Vol. 7; 1, 
9 to end, Vol. 8. (Vols. 9 to 16 wanted.) 

Washingtonian, The. Vancouver, Wash. 
On file: Vols. 1 to 22 (1892-1914), except Nos. 
1 to 8, Vol. 3; 11, Vol. 12; 6, 7, Vol. 17; 1, 2, 
Vol. 20. 

Western Pennsylvanian, The. Edgewood 
Park, Pa. On file: Vols. 1 to 22 (1893-1914), 
except Nos. 10, Vol. 1; 20, Vol. 5; 1, Vol. 13; 
13, Vol. 16. 

West Virginia Tablet, The. Romney, W. Va. 
On file: Nos. 28, Vol. 4; 14, 23 to 25, 30 to 37, 
39, Vol. 5; 5, 6, 12, Vol. 6; 1, Vol. 7; Vols. 8 
to 37 (1880-1914), except Nos. 32, Vol. 8; 16, 
22, 29, 30, Vol. 9; 10, 16, 28, Vol. 10; 5, 15, 
23, 24, Vol. 113°25,. Vol. 12, 24;:25,' 30, 
Vol. 13; 23, 34, Vol. 14; 12, Vol. 31; 20, Vol. 32. 

Wisconsin Times, The. Delavan, Wis. On 
file: Nos. 15, 23, Vol. 11; Vols. 12 to 35 (1890- 
1914), except Nos. I to 9, 11 to 16, Vol. 12; 
40, Vol. 14; 20, Vol. 15; 17, Vol. 18; 25, Vol. 
20; 13, 21 (Vol. 22, 1900). Continuation of 
The Wisconsin Deaf-Mute Times. On file: 
Nos. 2, 4, Vol. 6; 7, Vol. 9 (1884-1886). Con- 
tinuation of The Modern Times. On file: Nos. 
22, 23, 25, 26, 28, Vol. 1 (1881). Continuation 
of the Deaf-Mute Press. On file: No. 6, Vol. 
2 (1880). 

Wright Oral School Association - Review. 
No. 1, Mt. Morris Park, West, New York 
City. On file: Nos. 1, 2, 3, Vol. 1 (1913-1914). 


B. Current AMERICAN INDEPENDENT AND 
RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


Rev. C. O. Dantzer, 3525 
On file: Vols. 


Dr. E. A. 


All Souls’ News. 
N. roth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1 to 7 (1907-1914). 

American Annals of The Deaf. 


Fay, Editor, Washington, D. C. On file: Vols. 
1 to 59 (1848-1914), with indexes, Vols. 1 to 
50. (Words “and dumb” dropped from the 
‘title in 1886.) 
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Best Friend to The Deaf, The. Miss Agatha 
Kroeker, College View, Neb. On file: Vols. 
I, 2 (1913-1914). 

Buff and Blue, The. Undergraduates of 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. On file: 
Vols. 1 to 21 (1892-1913), except No. 1, Vol. 21, 

Catholic Deaf-Mute, The. J. F. Donnelly, 
Richmond Hill, New York City. On file: 
Vols. 1 to 15 (1900-1914). 

Deaf Canadian, The. G. W. Reeves, 408 
Lansdowne Avenue, Toronto, Canada. On 
file: Nos. 6, 8 to 12, Vol. 2; 1, 2, Vol. 3 (1913- 
1914). 

Deaf Lutheran, The. Board of Missions, 
Milwaukee, Wis. On file: Vols. 1 to 6 (1909- 
1914), except No. 12, Vol. 1. 

Ephpheta. The Xavier Ephpheta Society, 30 
West 16th St. New York, N. Y. On file: 
Vols. 1 to 3 (1912-1914). 

Frat, The. F. P. Gibson, National Frater- 
nal Society of the Deaf, 602 Schiller Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. On file: Vols. 10 to 12 (1911- 

Mission Leaflet, The. Rev. H. Van Allen, 
234 Grove Place, Utica, N. Y. On file: Nos. 
2 to 9 (1912-1914). 

New England Spokesman, The. New Eng- 
land Home for Deaf-Mutes, 112 Tremont Ave., 
Everett, Mass. On file: Vols. 1, 2 (1913- 
1914). 

Observer, The. L. O. Christenson, 1404 
Third Ave., Seattle, Wash. On file: Nos. 18 
to 138, Vols. 1 to 6 (1909-1914). Continuation 
of The Northwest Silent Observer. On file: 
No. 1, Vol. 1 (1909). 

Our Young People: The Deaf-Mutes Friend. 
The Young People Co., 417 Seventh St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. On file: Nos. 9, 10, Vol. 17; 
Vols. 18 to 23 (1909-1914), except No. 4, Vol. 
I 


Pennsylvania Society News, The. R. M. 
Ziegler, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. On file: 
Vols. 1, 2 (1890-1891); Vols. 3 to 8 (1907- 
1914), except No. 3, Vol. 2. 

Silent Herald, The. Chicago Mission for 
the Deaf, 3422 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. On 
file: Nos. 1 to 3, 1902; Vols. 1 to 12 (1902- 


IQI4). 

Unity, The. St. Margaret’s Mission for the 
Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. On file: Vols. 1 to 4 
(1910-1913). 


Volta Review, The. 1601 35th St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. On file: Vols. 12 to 16 
(1910-1914). Continuation of The Association 
Review. On file: Vols. 1 to 11 (1900-1909). 


C. PrriopicALs FoRMERLY PuBLISHED 
AT THE SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


American Industrial Journal, The. Delavan, 
Wis. On file: Vols. 1 to 5 (1906-1910). 

Arkansas Mite, The. Little Rock, Ark. On 
file: Parts of Vols. 4 to 8 Sora i 

Arkansas Mite, Supplement to The. Little 
Rock, Ark. On file: Vols. 1 and 2 (1890- 


1892). 


Aurilist, The. Omaha, Neb. On file: Vol. 
1 (1884-1886). ‘ 

Baby Hawkeye, The. Council Bluffs, lowa. 
On file: No. 7, Vol. 2 (1885). 

Crocus, The. (Daily.) Frederick, Md. On 
file: Nos. 3 to.79, Vol. 1 (1885), except Nos. 
29, 48, 70, 76. | 

Daily Bulletin. Trenton, N. J. On file: 
Parts of Vols. 0 to 11 (1891-1899). 

Deaf-Mute Cyclone, The. Jackson, Miss. 
On file: No. 2, Vol. 1 (1887). 

Deaf-Mutes’ Friend. St. John’s School, St. 
Francis, Wis. On file: Vol. 1 (1897). 

Deaf-Mutes’ Friend Family Library. St. 
John’s School, St. Francis, Wis. On_ file: 
Books 1 to 4, Vol. 1; 1 to 4, Vol. 6; 1, Vol. 8 
(1897-1904). 

Deaf Printer, The. Fulton, Mo. On file: 
Vol. 1 (1911). 

Deaf Speaker, The. Day School, Milwaukee, 
Wis. On file: Vol. 1 (1891). 

Echoes, The. Oral School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
On file: Vol. 1 (1895). 

Educator, The. N. Y. School, New York 
City. Isaac Lewis Pitt, Editor. On file: Vols. 
I to 3 (1877-1880). 

Ephpheta Paper. Ephpheta School, Chicago. 
J. A. Gregory, Editor. On file: Nos. 10 to 38, 
Vol. 3; 2, 4, 6 to 16, 18, 19, 20, Vol. 4; 1 to 18, 
Vol. 5; 1, 2, 4, 6 to 9, 17, Vol. 6 (1892-1806). 

Gazette, The. Edgewood Park, Pa. On file: 
Vols. 1, 2 (1891-1892). Continuation of The 
Holiday Gazette. On file: Vol. 1 (1890-1891). 

Good Child, The. Religious Annual. St. 
John’s School, St. Francis, Wis. On file: Vols. 
I, 2 (1896-1897). 

Illinois Idea, The. Jacksonville, Ill. On 
file: Vols. 1 to 4 (1894-1897), except Nos. I, 
3 to 14, 16 to end, Vol. 2. 

Little Deaf Child, The. McCowen School, 
Chicago, Ill. On file: Vols. 1, 2; Nos. 2, 3, 
Vol. 3; 1, 3, Vol. 4 (1896-1900). 

Lit, The. Literary Society, Little Rock, Ark. 
On file: Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6, Vol. 1 (1899). 

Literary Tyro, The. Columbus, Ohio. On 
file: Nos. 1 to 4, 6 to 8, Vol. 2; 3, 4, 5, 6, Vol. 
3 (1900-1901). 


Little Gleaner, The. Romney, W. Va. On 
file: No. 1, Vol. 1 (1901). 
Little Helper, The. Danville, Ky. On file: 


Nos. 1 to 3, 5 to 33, Vol. 3; 1 to 5, 9, Vol. 4 
(1891-1892). 

Mentor, The: Pupils’ Supplement. Malone, 
N. Y. On file: Nos. 1 to 4, Vol. 1; 1 to 4, 6, 
7, Vol. 2; 1 to 6, 8, Vol. 3; 1, Vol. 5; 2, Vol. 
Vol. 

Miss Hawkeye. On 
file: May 25, 1885. 

New Method, The. McCowen Oral School, 
Chicago, Ill. On file: Nos. 5, 9, 10, Vol. 1; 1, 
3, 4, 5, Vol. 2; 1, 6, Vol. 3; 1, 3, Vol. 4; 4, 
Vol, 5; 5, 6, 7, Vol. 6; 2, Vol. 7; 1 to 10, Vol. 
8; r'to 9, Vol. 9; 1 to 8, Vol. 10; 1 to 6, Vol. 
II; I, 2, 3, Vol. 12 (1884-1894). 

News, The. Day School, Portland, Me. On 


Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
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et 19, Vol. 2; 5, Vol. 4; 14, Vol. 7 (1901- 
1905). 

News, The. Horace Mann School, Boston, 
Mass. On file: Sept. 23, 30; Oct. 7, 14, 21, 28; 
Nov. 4, 11, 17; Dec. 9, 1892; Jan. 6, 13, 20, 27; 
Feb. 10, 17, 24; March 3, 10, 17, 24; May 12; 
June 2, 1893. 

Now and Then. C. W. Van Tassell, N. Y. 
School, Station M, New York City. On file: 
Nos. I to 3, 5 to 8, 10 to 14, Vol. 1 (1873). 

Now and Then. Flint, Mich. On file: Vol. 
I (1893). 


Our Annual. Day School for Deaf, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. On file: Nos. 1 to 12, Vol. 3; 1 to 
_ Our Little Companion. Faribault, Minn. On 
file: Nos. 1 to 12, Vol. 3; 1 to 30, Vol. 4 

Our Little Friend. Olathe, Kans. 

No. 6, Vol. 15 (1890). 

Our Little World. Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, 
Pa. On file: Nos. 6, 7, 9 to 16, Vol. 1; 1 to 12, 
to 26, 51, Vol. 7 (1885-1892). 

Our Recreation. Faribault, Minn. On file: 
_Our Little Teacher. Faribault, Minn. On 
file: Nos. 2 to 10, Vol. 1 (1890). 

On file: Nos. I to 12, 14, 15, Vol. 1; 3, 4, Vol. 
2 (1892-1893). 

City. On file: Nos. 3, 4, 5, Vol. 1; 1 to 6, 
Vol. 1, New Series; 1, 2, Vol. 2 (1893-1895). 
Pa. On file: Vol. 1 (1879-1880). 

Saint Francis Messenger, St. John’s School 
Vol. 1 (1897). 

School Jotter, The. Salem, Oregon. On 

School Room Aid, The. Indianapolis, Ind. 
On file: No. 7, Vol. 2 (1891). 

On file: No. 1, 


30, Vol. 4 (1892-1894). 
(1892-1894). 
On file: 

18, 27, 28, Vol. 2; 1 to 13, 16 to 21, Vol. 3; 1 
No. 2, Vol. 1 (1888). 

Printers’ Apprentice, The. Trenton, N. J. 

Progress. Wright Oral School, New York 

Raindrop, The. J. H. Logan, Turtle Creek, 
for the Deaf, St. Francis, Wis. On file: No. 1, 
file: No. 11, Vol. 2 (1901). 

Stylus, The. Berkeley, Cal. 


Vok 1 (1908). 

The Mute and The Blind. P. H. Skinner’s 
School for Deaf and Blind, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. On file: Nos. 19, 22, Vol. 2 (1861). 

Visible Speech Pioneer, The. A. Graham 
Bell School for Vocal Physiology, Boston, 
Mass. On file: No. 2, March 16, 1874; No. 4, 
April 13, 1874; No. 5, April 27, 1874. 

What Cheer. Providence, R. I. On file: 
Vols. 1 to 7; Nos. 1, 2, Vol. 8 (1894-1902), ex- 
cept Nos. 1 to 10, Vol. 1; 16, Vol. 4; 5, 6, 
Vol. 5. 

Whipple’s Home School Journal. Whipple’s 
School for Deaf, Mystic, Conn. On file: Nos. 
6, 7, Vol. 1; 1, Vol. 2 (1874-1876). 


D. Oxrp INDEPENDENT PERIODICALS NO LONGER 
PUBLISHED. 


Afro-American World. 
Editor, Minneapolis, Minn. 


J. M. Howlett, 
On file: Nos. 1 
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to 4 (1891). Continued as The Topic. On 
file: Nos. 5, 6, Vol. 1 (1891). 


American Gazette, The. Acheson & White, 
Boston, Mass. On file: Nos. 1 to 39, Vol. 1 
(1895), gg t No. 19. 

Brother, Organ Coming Men of 
America. Detroit, Mich. On file: Nos. 1, 2, 
Vol. 1 (1900). 

Brown’s Copy, C. Aug. Belfast, Me. On 
file: No. 1 (Oct., 1890). 

Chicago Letter, The. Gallaher & George, 
Chicago, Ill. On file: Nos. 1, 5, Vol. 1 (1880). 

Chit Chat, The. J. E. Ellegood, Washing- 
ton, D. C. On file: No. 1, Vol. 1 (1876). 

Clionian, The. W. W. Redman, Portland, 


Oregon. On file: No. 1, Vol. 2 (1891). 

Courage. E. B. Nitchie, 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. On file: Nos. 1, 4, 6, Vol. 1 
(1907-1908 ). 


Deaf American, The. Russell Smith, Omaha, 
Nebr. On file: Nos. 49 to 371 (1903-1909), ex- 
cept Nos. 70, 71, 127, 197, 213, 214, 224 to 226, 
239, 257 to 250, 262, 286, 291, 204, 296, 300, 338. 
Continuation of The Eye. Russell Smith, 
Omaha. On file: Nos. 1 to 48 (1902-1903), 
except Nos. 4, 9, II, 12, 38. Continuation of 
The Eye. O. M. Elliott, Maitland, Mo. On 
file: Vols. 1 to 3 (1900-1902), except Nos. 5, 6, 


Vol. 1. 
Deaf Herald, The. T. J. O’Connell, New 
York, N. Y. On file: No. 1, Vol. 1 (1906). 


Deaf-Mute Critic, The. French, Holycross 
& McCook, Dubuque, Iowa. On file: Vols. 1 
to 5 (1890-1895). Continued as The Critic, a 
general newspaper. None on file. 

Deaf-Mutes’ Friend, The. Swett & Cham- 


berlain, Hennicker, N. H. On file: Vol. 1 
(1869). 

Deaf-Mute Home Circle, The. French & 
Sullivan, Omaha, Nebr. On file: Nos. I to 9, 
Vol. 2 (1871). 

Deaf-Mute Progress, The. W. H. Fisher, 


Indianapolis, Ind. On file: Nos. 3, 5, Vol. 1 
(1885). 

Deaf-Mute Progress, The. O. W. Green, St. 
Louis, Mo. On file: Nos. 7, 9, 10, 12, Vol. 2; 
4, 18, Vol. 3 (1882-1883). 

Deaf World, The. E. J. Holycross, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and Indianapolis, Ind. On file: 
—_ 1, 2, 3 (1899-1902), except No. 50, Vol. 

; §0 on, Vol. 3. 

The. A Teachers’ Journal. Booth 
and Davidson, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
On file: Vols. 4, 5 (1893-1895). Continuation 
of The Silent Educator. Monroe & Cook, 
Flint, Mich. On file: Vols. 1, 2, 3 (1890-1892). 

Frontiersman, The. Livingstone & Sim- 
mons, Denver, Colo. On file: Vol. 1 (1881- 
1882), except Nos. 17, 18. 

Gallaudet Guide and Deaf-Mutes’ Compan- 
New England Gallaudet Association, 
On file: Vols. 1, 2 and No. 1, 


E. S. Waring, Grinnell, 
Vols. 1 to 8 (1897-1905), ex- 


jon. 
Boston, Mass. 


Vol. 3 (1860-1862). 
Indicator, The. 
Iowa. 


On file: 
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cept Nos. 15, Vol. 1; 27, Vol. 3; 9, 13, 22, 
Vol. 4; 10, 23, Vol. 6; 5, Vol. 8 Continued 
as The Rustler. On file: Vol. 1 and No. I, 
Vol. 2 (1906-1907), except Nos. 10, 14, Vol. 1. 
Irridescent Eye, The. G. E. Mendel, Apple- 
ton, Wis. On file: No. 1, Vol. 9 (1 1888). 
Lantern, The. Farley, Clark & Co., Harlem, 
N. Y. On file: Nos. 1 to 4, 6, Vol. 1 (1881). 
Leader, The Brooklyn Deaf-Mute. W. A. 
Bond, Brooklyn, N. Y. On file: Vols. 1, 2 
(1879-1881), except Nos. 1, 2, Vol. 1; 12 to 
15, 17, Vol. 2. Continued as The National 
Deaf-Mute Leader. On file: Vols. 3 to 7 
(1881-1885). 
Man and The Deaf. Charles Depew, ‘Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. On file: Nos. 1, 2 (1900). 
National Deaf- Mute Gazette. Packard, 
Holmes & Chamberlain, Boston, Mass. On 


file: Vols. 1, 2 (1867-1868). 

National Exponent, The. 
Gregor & Gallaher, Chicago, III. 
I to 3 (1894-1806). 

Once-A-Week. Charles Kenney, Evansville, 
Ind. On file: Vol. 1 (1900). 

Philocopus: Or The Deaf-Mutes’ Friend. 
Widd & Lewis, Los Angeles, Cal. On file: 
No. 1, Vol. 1 (1899). 

Recorder, The. J. H. Geary, Syracuse, N. Y. 
On file: Nos. 1 to 4, Vol. 1 (1901). 

Silent Appeal, The. G. E. Mendel, Apple- 
ton, Wis. On file: No. 15, Vol. 8 (1887). 

Silent People, The. Gorham D. Abbott, 
Lake Village, N. H. On file: Vol. 1 (1880). 

Silent Press, The. E. I. Holycross & Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. On file: Vol. 1 (1892). 

Silent Review, The. O. M. Elliott, Lexing- 
ton, Mo. On file: Vols. I to 4 (1911-1913), 
except Nos. 3, 5, 6, Vol. 3. Changed to news- 
paper: The Lexingtonian. None on file. 

Silent Success, The. O. M. Elliott, Graham, 
Mo. On file: Vol. 1 (1908). Continued by 
A. O. Steidemann, St. Louis, Mo. On file: 
Vols. 2, 3 (1908-1910), except Nos. 7, 8, 32, 
Vol. 2; 27 on Vol. 3. Merged with The Ob- 
server, Seattle, Wash. 

Silent World, The. Hotchkiss, Parkinson, 
Dennison, Ballard & Ellegood, Washington. 
On file: Vols. 1 to 6 (1871-1876), except Nos. 


Regensburg, Mc- 
On file: Vols. 


23, 24, Vol. 6. 
Silent World, The. R. C. Slater, Toronto, 
Canada. On file: Vols. 1 to 3 (1879-1882), 


except Nos. 3, 7, 8, 17, Vol. 1; 14, Vol. 2; 3, ° 
10, 15, 16, 19, Vol. 3. 

Southern Deaf-Mute Journal, The. J. G. 
Bradley, Hillsboro, Texas. On file: Nos. 1 to 
6, Vol. 1 (1896-1897). 

Southern Optimist, The. Mrs. C. L. Jack- 
son, Atlanta, Ga. On file: Nos. 17 to 25, Vol. 
1; 3 to 8, Vol. 2 (1910-1911). 

Taubstummen - Welt - Blat. G. Lindemann, 
New York, N. Y. On file: Nos. 1 to 9, Vol. 
(1890-1891 ). 

Union Despatch, The. Palmer & 
Carraway, Staunton, Va. No. 1, Vol. 
I (1895). 


Ritter, 
On file: 


(To be continued) 


Go School Principals 


Why not include The Raindrop, the 
Volta Bureau’s book of wonder tales 
for children, among the prizes you pre- 
sent at commencements or on other 
occasions? It is “the favorite book 
among thousands of children,’ who 
have read and re-read their copies until 
the book was worn out. For its whole- 
some stories are easily understood, and 
stimulate a desire for further reading. 
Best of all, children delight to read this 
book without help from others. 

The school journals state that The 
Raindrop “stands alone as a book for 
children.” “The Raindrop is certainly 
the best English book for young chil- 
dren’s reading.” “Its claim to be the 
vestibule to literature is a perfectly 
sound one.” “The original copies were 
thumbed out of existence.” “The book 
should not only be placed in our school 
libraries, but also used in our class- 
rooms.” “Nothing since been 
printed that young folks like so well.” 


Ghe Volta Bureau, 
160/ 35th Street 7. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Valuable Premiums 


Members may select any one of the following books 
(while the supply lasts) for each new member or sub- 
scriber secured for THE Votta Review, where the $2 is 
remitted directly to us and not through an agent. The 
premium will be mailed free to the old or new member 
as desired. As the supply is limited, act at once. 


1. Convention of Articulation Teachers of the Deaf, 
held in New York June 25-28, 1884. Official report of 
cae Contains important papers by the late Emma 

arrett, Sadie Keeler, Alice orcester, Gertrude Hitz 
Burton, Paul Binner, and others who have passed away, 
as well as by Miss Yale and other living exponents of 
the oral method. 162 pages, 54 x7%. 


2. Report of the Proceedings of the First Summer 
Meeting of the American Association, held at Lake 
George, N. Y., July 1-10, 1891. ‘No other single publi- 
cation contains so much and so varied valuable profes- 
sional information essential to the oral teacher of the 
deaf.” Contains nine important lectures and _ several 
papers and the discussions. 437 pages, 6x9. 


3. Report of the Proceedings of the Second Summer 
Meeting of the American Association, held at Lake 
George, N. Y., June 29-July 8, 1892. . Contains lectures 
and papers by Dr. A. G. Bell, Harriet E. Hamilton, David 
Greene, Dr. Harrison Allen, S. G. Davidson, J. A. Gil- 
lespie, with the respective discussions. 336 pages, 6x9. 


4. Report of the Proceedings of the Fifth Summer 
Meeting of the American Association, held at Mt. Airy 
July I-10, 1896. Contains several valuable papers on the 
teaching of speech and speech-teading to little deaf chil- 
dren, as well as important professional and historical lec- 
tures. 276 pages, 6x9. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1601 35th Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Classified Advertising 


Agents 


Teachers and others can learn of am easy way to secure 
vacation money by addressing Volta Bureau, 1601 35th St. 
Washington, D. C. 


School Books 


The Raindrop. A fascinating collection of wonder tales 
for young people. $1.50. Volta Bureau, 1601 35th Street, 
Washington, D. C. 


Barry’s Five Slate System. A System of Objective 
Language Teaching. Renders the Relation of Words 
Visible. $1.50 net. Katherine E. Barry, School for the 
Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Kent’s Manual of Arithmetic. An outline of work in 
numbers for use in Schools for the Deaf. By Eliza Kent, 
formerly instructor in the Illinois School for the Deaf. Ad- 
dress, Eliza Kent, Old Mission, Michigan. 


Beattie’s First Lessons in Geography. A first text-book 
of geography written in simple language for young children. 
By Grace M. Beattie. 7oc. per copy, $7.80 per dozen copies. 
Address, The Smith-Brooks Printing Co., Denver, Colo. 


Engravers and Etchers 


Cuts for magazines and advertising. Established repu- 
tation for fine work at moderate prices. The Maurice 
Joyce Engraving Co., Evening Star Bldg., Washington, 


Exchange Department 
Will exchange two volumes of the Association Review for 
Volume 15, Volta Review, if in good condition. Address, 
Ex. A, Volta Bureau. 


Will exchange Proceedings of Summer Meetings for books 
relating to the deaf. What have you? Address, Ex. B, 
Volta Bureau. 


Wanted 


One copy of A. M. Beil’s Letters and Sounds: A Nursery 
Book, in good condition. State price. C., Volta Bureau. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To THE VOLTA BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C.: 


I desireto become a member of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and inclose Two 
Dollars in payment of dues for twelve months commencing 


with the month of. 


Name. 


Address. 


Date 
Membership entitles you to The Volta Review ’’ without 


extra charge for twelve months. 
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A MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN 


A new magazine, the most remarkable of its kind ever produced. 
Edited by Henry Turner Bailey and four-and-twenty others. 


The “Busy-Work” Monthly 


Just the thing mothers have been looking for. It furnishes 
25 kinps oF THINGS 


TO DO 
Presented in such a way that children can work them out alone. 
1. Somethingto Look At. Pe ‘ Henry Turner Bailey 
2. Something to Look For . Dallas Lore Sharp 
3. Something to Rachel Weston 
4. Something to ‘ ; ; Julia Daniels 
5. Something to Meda ; ‘ Antoinette B. Hollister 
6. Something to Weave Marion D. Paine 
7. Something to Cut and Paste ‘ ‘ Louise Clark 
8. Something in Cloth Lilly Magens Bunting 
9. Something in Leather ‘ Frederick Whitney 
10. Something in Wood Wallace E. Hackett 
11. Something in Metal ; ; Frank G. Sanford 
12. Something to Grow F : Clarence Moore Weed 
13. Something to Write About ; , Clara E. Atwood 
14. Something to Stage Madge Anderson 
15. Something to Illustrate : ; ‘ Flora D. Potter 
16. Something to Draw Helen E. Cleaves 
17. Something to Work Out . ; ‘ Nathaniel L. Berry 
18. Something to Read ae ‘ Louise Connolly 
19. Something for Sunday Margaret Bailey 
20. Somethingto Remember . Elizabeth Kellogg 
21. Something for Fun : . Samuel Emmons Brown 
22. Something to Puzzle Over ‘ ; Amy Rachel Whittier 
23. Something for Luncheon . ; ; Elizabeth C. Sprague 
24. Something in Athletics Archibald S. Bennett 
25. Something to Work For . P ‘ A. S. Bennett 


One Dollar Per Year—Twelve Issues 
(Canadian, $1.25) (Foreign, $1.50) 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Fifteen months for the price of twelve. Remit one dollar and 


ask for fifteen months’ subscription to SOMETHING TO DO 
ACT PROMPTLY TO SECURE THE OCTOBER ISSUE 


SCHOOL ARTS PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 


The Volta Bureau’s Book Department. 


A. MELVILLE BELL’S BOOKS. 


Facial 
Visible Speech Charts. 3 for wall.......... .60 
Visible Speech and Vocal Physiology...... 50 
Visible Speech in 12 Lessons. German....  .50 
Visible Speech in 12 Lessons. Italian...... .50 
Visible Speech Class Primer. .............. 10 
Visible Speech. Inaugural Edition........ 2.00 
Elocutionary Manual (Principles).......... 1.50 
Principles of Elocution 1.50 
Essays and Postscripts on Elocution........ 1.00 
Address to .10 
Notations in Elocutionary Teaching........ 10 
Emphasized Liturgy. 1.00 
World English: Universal Language....... .10 
World English, Handbook of...... ..-.... 10 
Elliptical Steno-Phonography.............. .10 
Reporting Steno-Phonography....... 10 
Line Writing, Vernacular and Orthoepic.... 


Education of the -10 
Analogies of Sound and Touch............. -10 
Languages of the Senses... ......... 10 
Preparatory Training of Deaf Children..... -20 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mechanism of Speech. A.Graham Bell. Net 1.20 
Lyon Phonetic Manual. EdmundLyon... .25 
Whipple Natural Alphabet. Daisy M. Way .10 


Marriages of the Deaf. E. A. Fay......... 2.00 
Legal Status of the Deaf. A. C. Gaw...... 50 
Physiology of the Blind. M. Kunz......... -25 
Helen Keller Souvenir (1892-1899)......... .50 
Facial Speech-Reading. H. Gutzmann..... -20 
Histories of American Schools. 3 vols... . 3.00 
Rise of the Oral Method. M. G. Bell...... 25 
Romance of the Telephone. F. DeLand... 1.00 
Some Don’ts and Their Whys. S.J. Monro. .25 
Association Review. Per vol............- 
Raindrop, The. Wonder Tales............ 1.50 
Proceedings of Summer Meetings, each..... .50 


Mothers of Little Deaf Children 
will find Helpful Suggestions in 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 


Principles of Elocution 


By A. MELVILLE BELL 
Seventh Edition. Price, $1.50 


Manual of 
Articulation Teaching 


By D. GREENE 


For the Professional Teacher and for 
parents desiring to teach a deaf child 
card to school age. A Standard Work 

blished by the School for the Deaf, 


904 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
50 Cents Net 
For sale by the Volta Bureau 


Formation and Development 


OF 
Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 50 Cents 


CLARKE SCHOOL 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


The Mechanism of Speech 


LECTURES 
By ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


‘‘No more helpful book was ever written to aid 
in the teaching of speech to deaf children.’’ 


FIFTH EDITION, $1.20 NET 


FOR SALE BY 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1601 Thirty-fifth St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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List of The Rare Historical Pictures in The Volta Review 


In THE JuNE ReEviEw (16) 


Page 
Declaration of Independence........ 324 
Battle of Palo Alto........ 
Battle -of Resaca de la Palma............e00. 340 
General Taylor at Buena Vista.............. 342 
Abraham Sending Hagar Away.............. 349 
Hans. Sachs and Albrecht Durer............. 350 
Pocahontas Saving John 361 
John Eliot Preaching to Indians............. 362 
Solomon and the Two Mothers.............. 363 
Our Army Entering City of Mexico.......... 364 
Mrs. -Steele’s Gift to Greene................. 369 
Penn’s ‘Treaty with the Indians.............. 370 
Petrus Stuyvesant Venting Wrath........... 378 
Gutenberg Using Movable Type.............. 386 

In THE JuLy Review (8) 
Columbus Before Queen Isabella..... ere 411 
Lady Ackland Seeking Her Husband......... 433 
Mrs. Schuyler Firing Her Fields............. 434 
Battle-of Bunker Hill. es 446 
Commerce ‘of 453 
Major Andre’s Death Warrant............... 454 
Washington Crossing the Delaware........... 466 
Washington Crossing the Alleghany.......... 471 
In THE AuGust REVIEW (13) 

Prodigal Son with the Swine................ 491 
Treaty with the Sioux Indians............... 492 
Roger Williams Welcomed by Indians........ 498 
Dents of Generel Wolfe, 516 
Surrender of General Rahl.................. 522 
The Battle of ves 528 
The Heroine Augustina Zaragosa............+ 710 


Page 
Washington at Valley Forge...........+.00++ 547 
The “Minute Men” at Concord...... 550 
Rogers and Chief Pontiac............. ee 554 

In THE SEPTEMBER REVIEW (15) 

Death of the Rebel Thankard................ 611 
Rescuing the Russian Emperor.............+. 612 
Capturing Fort 618 
Burning Chramn’s 623 
Louis the XVI and His Family...........0.. 624 
Defeat of Braddock’s Army... 625 
Howe Fleeing from Boston................0. 626 
Britons Resisting the Romans................ 630 
Catherine Protesting the Decision............ 638 
General Harrison and Tecumseh............. 646 
Tecumseh Sparing White Captives........... 647 
The Knight, Death, and the Devil............ 648 


In THE OcToBER REVIEW (16) 


Stanisisus and Charles 675 
Marie Antoinette Defying the Mob........... 676 
Tomahawking Jane 684 
After the Battle of Monmouth............... 685 
General Jackson and Weatherford............ 686 
Deane, Dekalb, and Lafayette....... 690 
The Misery at Valley Forge................. 696 
Death of Warren at Bunker Hill............ 704 
Sergeant Jasper at Fort Moultrie............ 709 
Death of the Earl of Chatham.............. 717 
Patrick Henry’s Famous Speech............-+. 718 
General Brown at Chippewa................. 736 


DO NOT DELAY ORDERING 


Never before in periodical form has appeared so large and so costly a collection of 
tare and famous illustrations of historical scenes and events. To purchase the original 
paintings would necessitate the expenditure of vast sums of money; yet in the present form 
this entire set of 68 beautiful half-tone reproductions (together with many other illustra- 
tions) may be secured for a dollar (while copies remain), or at the rate of 20 cents per 
copy for the respective Reviews. If you desire a set of these historical pictures, do not 


‘delay ordering, for only a few sets remain. 
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THE MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS: LINE-WRITING FORM 


In the consonant characters lines sloping from right 
to left indicate positions of the lips; lines sloping from 
left to right denote positions formed by the back of 
the tongue; vertical lines indicate point-tongue_ posi- 
tions; and when they have a small cross-bar at the 
top, this indicates that the front of the tongue is em- 
ployed. 

Thin lines represent non-vocal consonants, and thick 
lines show that the voice is used. 

A straight line indicates “shut,” a simple curved 
line “center aperture,” an indented line “divided aper- 
ture,” and a sinuous line a “mixed” position. 

The vowels in line-writing are represented in a sub- 
ordinate manner, so that in this respect line-writing 
affords a remarkable contrast to the ordinary printed 
forms of the symbols, in which the vowels are made 
specially prominent by standing out beyond the line 
of the consonants, above or below. 

In line-writing the consonants (which give intelli- 
gibility to speech) stand out prominently to the eye; 
whereas the vowels, which are of comparatively slight 
importance to intelligibility, are represented in a sub- 
ordinate manner, ‘‘tick”’ size. 

Vowels formed by the front of the tongue are re 
resented by a tick-sized straight line sloping from right 
to left. In back-tongue vowels the lines slope from 
left to right, and in “mixed” or “‘back-and-front’”’ vow- 
els the lines are vertical. A little hook on the tick- 
sized line denotes “‘rounding of the lips.”” The “‘pri- 
mary” vowels are represented by thick lines and the 
“wide” vowels by thin. “High” vowels are written 
at the top of the consonant line, “low’’ vowels at the 
bottom, and ‘‘mid”’ vowels half-way between. 

On the following page the line-writing symbols for 
the English elements of speech are given with the 
sounds they represent, expressed in Roman letters. 

As the elementary characters are simple lines, they 
form, when combined into a word, a sort of picture 
of which the consonants form the outline; and the 
word, as a whole, is easily recognized even without 
the necessity of splitting it up into its component ele- 
mentary sounds. 

Now, certain words look alike to the eye of the 
speech-reader. These are termed ‘“homophenous” 
words, from a Greek word meaning “the same ap- 
pearance.” 

A speech-reader, for example, cannot certainly dis- 
tinguish the following words from one another by the 
eye alone: 


pat bat mat 
pad bad mad 
pan ban man 


These words constitute a homophenous group. 

While it may be difficult, if not impossible, for a 
speech-reader to tell which word of this group is the 
one uttered by a speaker if it is given alone, he has 
no difficulty in identifying it by context when it is 
sncorporated into a sentence. i 

Suppose the speaker should say, “I wiped my feet 
upon a —’; then, if the speech-reader, knows that 
the missing word is one of the group given above, he 
has no difficulty in identifying it by context. 

We couldn’t very well wipe our feet upon a pat or 
a bat, or a bad or a mad, or even upon a pan, ban, 
or man; the only word that makes sense is “mat.” 


Try sentences incorporating other words from this 
same homophenous group: 

He gave the dog a — on the back. 

A boy will grow up into a —. 

Fish fried in a —. : 

He is a very — boy. 

I saw a — flying in the room. 

I struck it with a —. 

A pencil and —. 

He was under a —. 

His eyes glared, and I saw he was —. 

As a general rule, one word in a homophenous group, 
and one alone, supplies the sense. 

The process of identifying “homophenous” words 
(those having “the same appearance’) is identically 
the same as that we employ in distinguishing between 
“homophonous” words (those having “the same 
sound’’), 

For example, take “rain,” “rein,” “reign.”  Pro- 
nounce one of these words by itself, and we do not 
know which one is meant; but give it in a sentence, 
and the context immediately clears up the sense. 

One of the great difficulties in Caching to read 
speech from the mouth is that the speech-reader, when 
he sees certain movements of the vocal organs, imag- 
ines a single word instead of a group of words from 
which selection is to be made by context. While the 
word imagined may be properly represented by the 
movements he perceives, it may not turn out to be 
the word actually employed, but one that is homophe- 
nous with it; he only finds out by the slow and painful 
process of failure to understand that other words 
present the same a: gp Here line-writing comes 
in as a valuable aid in acquiring a knowledge of ho- 
mophenous words. 

n line-writing homophenous words present the same 
word-picture to the eye. The outlines are the same, 
but differ in shading, thick and thin lines representing 
respectively vocal and non-vocal consonants. 

ow, when we read line-writing which has been 
scribbled hastily with a pencil, it is a little difficult 
sometimes for us to decide whether a line was in- 
tended to be thick or thin; so that a certain ambiguity 
appears in pencil-writing. The form of the word is 
clear, but the shading is a little indefinite, and it is 
noteworthy that the ambiguities correspond in kind to 
the ambiguities of speech-reading. ‘The vocal and non- 
vocal consonants are not clearly distinguished from 
one another, and context must taken into consid- 
eration. 

Reading from line-writing has a marked advantage 
over speech-reading in one respect: In line-writing the 
ambiguous words remain upon the page, where they 
may be studied at leisure, whereas the spoken word 
vanishes as soon as uttered. Unless the speech-reader 
can make selection at once from a homophenous group, 
the opportunity for study passes. 

It might be actually of advantage to provide him 
with exercises in line-writing made purposely ambigu- 
ous. For example, let thin lines alone be used, and 
it would then be necessary for him to shade the char- 
acters properly in order to make sense. This would 
exercise his power of applying context. 

The system of line-writing is recommended to the 
serious attention of the readers of THe Votta REVIEW 
as one of the most  <aaacraaed means of teaching speech- 
reading to the deaf. 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU 


For the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf 
35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, D. C. 


HE VOLTA BUREAU was founded and endowed by Alexander Graham Bell in 1888. It 

was the outgrowth of extensive researches he engaged in during the years 1878-1883, 

to determine the causes of deafness and to what extent the human race is susceptible 

of variation by selection. The Bureau derives its name and its endowment from the 
fact that the Volta Prize, created by Napoleon, was conferred by France upon Dr. Bell for 
the invention of the speaking telephone. The 50,000 francs received was invested in labo- 
ratory equipment and experiments that resulted in the invention of the phonograph-grapho- 
phone, and from the amount received for his share he set aside the sum of $100,000 as an 
endowment fund “for the increase and diffusion of knowledge relating to the deaf.” The 
Volta Bureau was the property of Dr. Bell from its inception to 1909, when it was presented 
with other property to The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf. 

In furtherance of its primary purpose, the Volta Bureau has printed, or reprinted, and 
freely distributed, in the form of leaflets, pamphlets, or books, several hundred thousand 
contributions to knowledge in the hope that perusal would serve to broaden views concerning 
the deaf. It has published a few books that it sells at cost or less. It maintains a fireproof 
reference library, and is endeavoring to include in its unique collection of literature relating 
to the deaf a copy of every book, periodical, pamphlet, and leaflet relating to any phase of 
deafness and published in any part of the world during any period. In addition to all pro- 
curable works on the history, causes, and alleviation of deafness, and the education of the 
deaf, the library contains the following: 1,651 volumes of American and Canadian periodicals 
and nearly as many volumes of foreign periodicals published by or for the deaf. Less than 
one-fourth of these are now published, and of many of the others the Bureau files are the 
only known.copies in existence; 2,947 reports of schools for the deaf; 168 reports of church 
and adult deaf missions; 73 reports of homes for the aged and infirm deaf; 84 reports of 
welfare and advancement associations; 94 reports of teachers’ training societies; 76 reports 
of proceedings of educational conferences, etc. 

This reference library also has a large collection of photographs of the earnest men 
and women who have labored to advance the intellectual and material welfare of the deaf; 
a card catalogue of more than 50,000 deaf children admitted into schools for the deaf during 
the nineteenth century (1817-1900), with details of personal history as recorded in school 
registers; the special schedules of the deaf used by the Census Office in 1900, containing 
detailed authentic information concerning 89,287 persons returned as deaf in the Twelfth 
Census ; records concerning 4,471 marriages of persons deaf from childhood, supplied by the 
respective families, with details concerning parents, relatives, and ancestors; Dr. Bell’s 
compilation of the ancestral history of all families in New England into which two or more 
deaf children were born, together with the histories of all the New England towns that 
contained genealogical material serviceable in these researches; a complete file of the Vine- 
yard Gazette, vols. 1 to 25, published during the years 1846 to 1871, at Edgartown, Mass., 
together with a compilation of the births, marriages, and deaths occurring in Marthas Vine- 
yard, and a skeleton genealogy of practically all the families residing on the island. 

Among its other functions, the Volta Bureau serves as a world’s clearing-housc, or 
medium of exchange, between the schools and the various associations of the deaf in all 
parts of the world. It distributes among foreign schools and associations the reports and 
literature of American schools and associations, and vice versa. It also serves as a bureau 
of information for parents and friends of deaf children, for physicians, otologists, the 
clergy, and all who desire available information concerning any phase of deafness. 

The Volta Bureau publishes THe VouTa Review, a magazine of cheer and optimism, 
presenting subjects of interest to live and wholesome men and women working to promote 
the interests of the deaf and the hard of hearing and for the betterment of humanity. 


Frep De LAND, Superintendent. 
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